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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Bravo: a Venetian Story. By the Author 
of the “Pilot,” the “* Water Witch,” the 
“ Borderers,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 


1831. Colburn and Bentley. 


Mr. CooreRr has here taken new ground, and 
with all the vigour and variety of novelty. 
Change of scene is sometimes as good for the 
mind as it is for the body; and, perhaps, the 
best proof of the originality of the present 
work—we must say, we should never have 
identified the writer from internal evidence,— 
preface and politics being put out of the ques- 
tion. ‘It is curious to observe how the same 
objects affect different minds. Lord Byron 
- stood *¢in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,” and 


recalled her glories — 


‘A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around tn a dying glory smiles 


O’er the far times, when many a subject land 


Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 


Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles.” 


When 
‘*her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations ;” 
** and of her feast 


Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased.” 
To his eyes her romantic associations came 
hand in hand with her glories :-the.poet re. 
membered the interest English genius had 
before flung around “the pleasant. place of all 


festivity.” 
* Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto: Shylock, and the Moor, 


And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch : though all were o’er, 


For us repeopled were the solitary shore.” 


Mr. Cooper sees things in “ quite another 
guess kind of way.”” He turns from the palaces 
of Venice to enter into her prisons, and from 
her pleasures to dwell on her punishments : 
instead of her patricians, he sympathises with 
her populace ; and his readers have that ad- 
vantage, which Mr. Cooper knows so.well how 
to seize, of the subject brought before them 
wing unhackneyed. The scene is laid at the 
time when Venice lived rather on past than 
present power, when glory was rather a 
shield than a sword; and when weakness in 
government led to even more than usual sus- 
picion, and was covered with even more than 

nary mystery. The interest is most dra- 
matically excited and sustained, and the scenes 
invested with that vivid reality which consti- 
tutes the great. charm of Mr. "s narra- 
tives. Jacopo the Bravo is a Venetian, instead 
of an American spy; and, as in the pedlar’s 
tase, his conduct is hallowed by a redeeming 
however, we will not. fore- 

wall. We select a scene from the-festival of 
wedding the Adriatic ; the competitors in the 
so ene are or a their claims. 
introdugg all the principal *characters, 
without prema revesiing any of their 


motive — 


secrets; and * 


tthor has caught the spirit of tie time and 


oe who came out ofthe crowd of 


this aquatic course. 


of the next that came. 


garts of the canals.’ 


and take place.’ 


justice on the canals,’ hastily - observed 
ager ‘ If he will continue, it is his right. 


, and was about to 
with a sorrowing 
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had been left for the competitors, was a gondo- 
lier of the public landing, well known for his 
skill with the oar, and his song on the canal. 
© How art thou called, and in whose name dost 
thou put thy chance ?’ demanded the herald of 
* All know me for Barto- 
lomeo, one who lives between the Piazzetta and 
the Lido, and, like a loyal Venetian, I trust in 
‘Thou art well p 
take thy place, and await thy fortune.’ The 
conscious waterman swept the water with a 
back stroke of his blade, and the light gondola 
whirled away into the centre of the vacant 
spot, like a swan giving a sudden glance aside. 
‘ And who. art thou?’ demanded the official 
‘ Enrico, a gondolier of 
Fusina. I come to try my oar with the brag- 
* In whom is thy trust ?’ 
* Sant’ Antonio di Padua.’ “ Thou wilt need 
his aid, though we commend thy spirit. Enter, 
‘ And who.art thou?’ he 
continued, to another, when the. second had 
imitated the easy skill of the first. ‘ I.am 
called Gino of Calabria, a gondolier in ‘private 
* What noble retaineth thee ?” ‘ The 
illustrious and most excellent Don Camillo 
Montforte, Duca and Lord of Sant’ Agata in 
Napoli, and of right a senator in Venice.’ 
‘ Thou shouldst have comie ‘of Padua, friend, 
by thy knowledge of the laws! 
in. him thou servest for. the victo 
was a movement among the s 

answer of Gino; and the half-terrified. varlet 
thought he perceived frowns gathering on more 
than one brow. He looked around in quest of 
him whose greatness he had vaunted, as if he 
sought succour. * Wilt thou name thy support 
in this great trial of force?’ resumed the herald. 
* My master,’ uttered the terrified Gino, ‘ St. 
Januarius and St. Mark.’ 
defended. Should the two latter fail thee, 
thou mayest surely count on the first !’ - ‘ Sig- 
nore Montforte has an illustrious name, and he 
is welcome to our Venetian sports,’ observed 
the doge, slightly bending his head towards 
the young Calabrian noble, who stood at no 
great distance, in a gondola of state, regarding 
the scene with .a deeply-interested counte- 
nance. This cautious interruption of the plea- 
santries of the official was acknowledged by a 
low reverence, and the matter proceeded. ‘Take 
thy station, Gino of Calabria, and a happy for- 
tune be thine,’ said the latter; then turning 
to another, he asked in surprise —‘ Why art 
thou here ?’. ‘I come to try my gondola’s swift- 
‘Thou art old, and unequal to this 
struggle; husband thy strength for daily toil. 
An ill-advised ambition ‘hath put thee on this 
The new aspirant had forced a 
common fisherman’s gond 
and of sufficient lightness, but which bore 
about it all the vulgar signs of its daily uses, 
beneath the gallery of the Bucentaur. 
received the reproof m 
turn his boat aside, th 
and mortified eye, when a si 


tinued the reluctant official, who, like all of 
subordinate condition, had far more jealousy of 
the dignity of the sports he directed than his 
superior. .‘ I am known as Antonio, a fisher. 
man of the Lagunes.’- «Thou art old!’ ‘ Sig. 
nore, none know it better than I. It is sixty 
summers since I first threw net or line into 
the water.’ * Nor art thon clad as befitteth 
one who cometh before the state of Venice in 
a regatta.’ ‘ I am here in the best that I have. 
Let them who would do the- nobles greater 
hononr, come in better.’ ‘ Thy limbs are un. 
covered—thy bosom bare—thy sinews feeble— 
go to; thou art ill advised to interrupt the 
pleasures of the nobles by this levity.” Again 
Antonio would have shrunk from the ten 
thousand eyes that shone upon him, when the 


calm voice of the doge once more came to his 
aid. ‘ The struggle is open to all,’ said the 
sovereign ; ‘ still I would advise the poor and 
aged man to take counsel; give him silver, for 
want urges him to this hopeless trial.’ - * Thou 
hearest; alms are offered thee; but give place 
to those who are stronger, and more seemly 
for the sport.’ ‘ I will obey, as is the duty of 
one born and accustomed to poverty. They 
said the race was open to all, and I crave the 
pardon of the nobles, since-J meant to do them 
no dishonour.’ ‘ Justice in the palace, and 

the 


t is the pride of St. Mark that his balances 


are held with an even hand.” A murmur of 
applause succeeded the specious sentiment; for 
the powerful rarely affect the noble attribute 
of justice, however limited. may be its exercise, 
without: their words finding-an echo in the 
tongues of the selfish, ‘ Thou hearest — his 
highness, who is the voice of a mighty state, 
says thou mayest remain ;—though- thou art 
still advised to withdraw.’ ‘I will then see 
what virtue is left in this naked arm,’ returned 
Antonio, casting a mournful glance, and one 
that was not entirely free fromthe latent 
vanity of man, at his meagre and threadbare 
attire. ‘ * The limb hath its scars, but the infi- 
dels may have spared enough for the little I 
ask.’ + In whont is thy faith?’ * Blessed St. 
Anthony, of the Miraculous Draught.’ ‘ Take 
thy place. — Ha! here cometh one unwillin 
to be known! How~now?‘who appears wit 
so false a face?’ ‘ Call me Mask.’ ‘ So neat 
and just a leg and arm need not have hid their 
fellow, the countenance. Is it your highness’s 
pleasure that one disguised should be entered 
for the sports?’ * Doubt it not. A mask is 
sacred in Venice. It is the - of our excel- 
lent. and wise laws, that he seeketh to 
dwell within the privacy of his:own thoughts, 
and to keep aloof from curiosity by shadowing 
his features, our streets and’vanals; as 
if he dwelt in security of his‘dwn' abode. 
Such are the high privileges of liberty, and 
such it-is to bea citizen of a generous, a mag- 
nanimous, and a free: state!’ A thousand 
bowed in approbation of the sentiment, and a 





which environed the: vacant place that | said the prince. ‘ How art thou named ?” con- 


rumour passed from mouth to mouth, that a 
young noble was about to try his: strength in 
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the regatta, in compliment to some wayward 
beauty. ‘ Such is justice !’ exclaimed the herald, 
in a loud voice, admiration apparently over- 
coming respect, in the ardour of the moment. | 
‘Happy is he that is born in Venice, and 
envied are the people in whose councils wisdom 
and mercy preside, like lovely and beni 
sisters! On whom dost thou rely?’ ‘ Mine 
own arm.” ‘Ha! This is impious! None so 
presuming may enter into these privileged 
sports.’ The hurried exclamation of the herald 
was accompanied by a stir, such as 
denotes sudden and strong emotion in a multi- 
tude. * The children of the republic are pro- 
tected by an even hand,’ observed the venerable 
prince, ‘ It formeth our just pride, and blessed 
St. Mark forbid that aught resembling vain- 
glory should be uttered! but it is truly our 
boast that we know no difference between our 
subjects of the islands, or those of the Dalma- 
tian coast ; between Padua, or Candia; Corfu, 
or St. Giorgio. Still it is not permitted for 
any to refuse the intervention of the saints.’ 
‘ Name thy patron, or quit the place,’ con- 
tinued the observant herald, anew. The 
str sed, as if he looked into his mind, 
and then he answered —. ‘ San Giovanni of the 
Wilderness.” ‘ Thou namest one of blessed 
memory!’ ‘I name him who may have pity 
on me in this living desert.’ ‘ The temper of 
thy soul is best known to thyself; but this 
reverend rank of patricians, yonder brilliant 
shew of beauty, and that y multitude, 
may claim another name.—Take thy place. 

* There were many unmasked ‘and high-born 


dames, whirling about in their boats, attended 
by cavaliers in rich attire, and here and there 
ons a pair of dark lustrous eyes, peeping} 


ough the silk of a visor, that concealed some 
countenance too youthful for exposure in so 
gay a scene. One gondola, in i » Was 
remarked for the singular and beauty of 
the form it held, ee ee sated 
selves apparent even oe disguise 
of the simple habiliments she wore. The boat, 
the servants, and the ladies, for there were two, 
were alike distinguished for that air of severe 
but finished simplicity, which oftener denotes 
the presence of high quality and true taste, than 
a more lavish expenditure of vulgar 
A Carmelite, whose features were concealed 
his cowl, testified that their condition was hi 
and lent a dignity to their presence by his 
reverend and grave protection, A hundred 
oe this party, and after as 
many fruitless efforts to penetrate the disguises, 
glided away, while whispers and interrogatories 
passed from one to the other, goJearn the name 
and station of the youthful beauty. As length, 
a gay bark, with watermen in gorgeous liveries, 
and in whose equipment there was a studied 
display of magnificence, came into the little 
circle that curi had drawn together. The 
single cavalier, who occupied the seat, arose, 
for few gondolas appeared that day with their 
gloomy-looking and mysterious pavilions, and 
saluted the masked females, with the ease of one 
accustomed to all presences, but with the re- 
serve of deep respect. ‘I have a favourite 
follower in this race,’ he said, gallantly, ‘ and 
one in whose skill and force I put great trust. 
Until now, I. have uselessly sought a lady of a 
beauty and merit so rare, as to warrant that 
I should place his fortune on her smiles. But 
I seek no farther.’ ‘You are gifted with a 
keen sight, that you discover all you 
seek beneath masks,’ returned one of the 
two females; while their companion, the Car- 


melite, bowed iously to the compliment, 
Side diieaed Soda anete dann een otamead 


by the usage of such scenes. ‘There are other 
means of recognition than the eyes, and other 
sources of admiration than the senses, lady. 
Conceal yourselves as you will, here do I know 
that I am near the fairest face, the warmest 
heart, and the purest mind of Venice!’ ‘This 
is bold augury, Signore,’ returned she, who 
was evidently the oldest of the two, glancing] 
a look at her companion, as if to note the effect 
of this gallant speech. ‘ Venice has a name for 
the beauty of its dames, and the sun of Italy 
warms many a generous heart.’ ‘ Better that 
such noble gifts should be directed to the 
worship of the Creator than of the creature,’ 
murmured the monk. ‘ Some there are, holy 
father, who have admiration for both. Such I 
would fain hope is the happy lot of her who is 
favoured with the spiritual counsel of one so 
virtuous and wise as yourself. Here I place 
my fortune, let what may follow; and here 
would I gladly place a heavier stake, were it 
permitted.’ As the cavalier spoke, he tendered 
to the silent fair a bouquet of the sweetest and 
most fragrant flowers; and among them were 
those to which poets and custom have ascribed 
the emblematic qualities of constancy and love.” 

Mr. Cooper indulges in divers political di- 
gressions, whose whole and sole object is to 
prove that every thing went wrong in the world 
till America set the example of right; and 
that no form of government was everenlightened 
or advantageous, till that discovered by the 
United States. All our surprise is, that Mr. 
Cooper does not address America as Azim did 
Zelica, and exclaim, 

««Oh my own love! why should a single day, 
A moment, keep me from those arms away ?” 

What can induce him to linger on this side 
the Atlantic? Tobe sure, that is no business 
of ours; all we have to do, is to assure our 
readers, that among the many productions of 
Mr. Cooper’s prolific pen, few are more vivid in 
interest, or more original, than The Bravo. 








The Amulet: a Christian and Literary Remem- 
brancer. 1832. Edited by S.C. Hall. Lon- 
don, Westley and Davis. 

WE shall allow the editor to speak for himself, 

in the first instance. He states that he “‘ has 


| endeavoured to fill the present volume with a 
by | larger proportion of articles of 


ent inte- 
rest. and value than heretofore ; so as to avoid, 
as far as possible, a very general complaint 
against the annual works—that they are merely 
butterflies of a season, and lose their attraction 
when that season is past. He has therefore 
sacrificed, in some degree, amusement to infor- 
mation; but, at the same time, he has sought 
for such communications as may excite atten- 
tion, and gratify not the less because they aim 
at accomplishing a better object than that of 
whiling away an idle hour.” We must, in 
justice, add, that we think he has succeeded. 
The essay on the Gnostics, by Marmion Savage, 
is full of curious and recondite research ; and 
we quite agree with the view taken of these 
early interlopers on Christianity. The Rev. 
William Ellis has contributed a very interest- 
ing paper on “ Infanticide in the Pacific 
Islands,”—that horrible crime now so rapidly 
disappearing under the mild influences of reli- 
gion. One little fact, which we quote, speaks 
volumes. 

** In one of the islands, a short time ago, 
after the examination, and while several hun- 
dred children were cheerfully partaking of the 
refreshment which their parents had provided 
for the occasion, while the parents were de- 
lighted spectators of the scene, a venerable 





chief arose and addressed them, evidently under 
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the influence of strongly excited feeling. ‘| 
was,’ he exclaimed, as he proceeded in his 
address, ‘a mighty chief. The spot on which 
we are now met was sacred to me and my 
family. Large was my family, but I alone 
remain; the rest have died; they knew not 
this good world which I am spared to see; my 
heart is longing for them, and often says within 
me, Oh, that they had not died so soon! Great 
are my crimes: I am the father of nineteen 
children—all of them I have murdered! now 
my heart longs for them. Had they been 
spared, they would have been men and women, 
learning and knowing the word of the true 
God. But while I was destroying them, no 
one stayed my hand, or said, ‘ Spare them.’ 
Now my heart is repenting—is weeping for 
them.’ To such a parent what agony must 
the scene of perhaps five or six hundred lively, 
happy children, gladdening their parents’ hearts, 
have afforded! We rejoice to believe that no 
future parents will experience pangs of remorse 
from such a cause.” 

* A Visit to Nica,” by Dr. Walsh, is almost 
as pleasant in the narration as it must have 
been in reality: we take our first specimen, 
that our readers may share in the envy we our- 
selves felt. 

“ We found ourselves in an elevated valley, 
embosomed in higher hills, with a magnificent 
lake below us. The hills were clothed with 
trees of an infinite variety of foliage, covered 
with fruit—chestnut, walnut, plum, cherry, 
fig, apple, quinces, and m in such 
incredible profusion, as to be sufficient to supply 
the whole population of England; yet here 
there was no one to gather them. You may 
think it an exaggeration to say that these fruit. 
trees formed large forest wood ; but the luxu- 
riance of vegetation in this country is such, 
that dwarf plants with us grow here to the size 
of giants: About mid-day, we stopped at a 
derven, or pass in the forest, where there is 
generally a small Turkish guard ; attached to 
this was, as usual, a coffee-house, where we 
lighted our chiboques, and had some coffee. 
The coffee-house was under the shade of a large 
tree, covered with yellow fruit, the nature of 
which, as I had not seen any thing like it 
before, I was curious to ascertain. Against 
the stem I found a hanging ladder, which I 
climbed up; and after ascending forty steps, 
each one foot perpendicular, I found I had not 
got so high as the middle of the tree. The 
tree was a cherry-tree, producing an immense 
profusion of fruit, of a beautiful transparent 
amber colour, and of the richest flavour. I 
brought down my hat full, and they sent usa 
basket full, for which we paid the value of 
about a penny to the man for the trouble of 
gathering. I took away with me some of the 
stones, to try to propagate the kind at Con- 
stantinople, where it is unknown, as well on 
account of the delicious flavour of the fruit, as 
the beauty and magnitude of the tree, which 
could not be less than one hundred feet high; 
I also sent some to the Horticultural Society of 
London.” . 

Our traveller also mentions an odd instance 
of prejudice. : 

f Several of the tracts on moral and religious 
subjects, which had been printed in England 
for distribution among the poorer > were 
afterwards translated into modern Greek by 
different religious societies, and sent out here 
for similar distribution among the Greeks. We 
had some of these with us, and gave them to 
such of the children as could read. Next day, 
one of the priests brought them back, 
they were dangerous books. We 
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him to point out any 


to assist him.’ Now, said he, if that was|and bitter, as soot: when, therefore, he filled 
pointed out to the Turks, they would imme-| his mouth with the mawkish mixture we made | the 
diately conclude that it meant our brothers in | for him, his distress was quite ridiculous. He 
the Morea; and so it would bring destruction | could not swallow it, and he would not spit it 
on us all. It so happened that I had received | out, fora Turk never spits in company; so h 


the proclamation which the new government of|kept it churning in his mouth, till he coul 


the insurgent Greeks had published, just as I| keep it no longer; he then made a pretext for 
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dangerous passage, and, with milk, and then presented it. A Turk; African Monarchs.—“ The sovereignty of the 
he marked one; namely, ‘ What is your duty | never takes any thing of this kind but coffee, | coast is divided between two barbarians; one 
to your brother? Answer: To love him, and} without milk or sugar, which is as black, thick, | called ‘ King Pepel,’ residing on the river 


Bonny, and the other * Duke Ephraim,’ on 
Id Calabar. The contest for making 
slaves, and the opportunity of disposing of them, 
has excited a deadly enmity between these 
e| native ruffians, which the English cruisers 
d}avail themselves of. Whenever one of them 
proposes a cargo, the other immediately sends 


was setting out, and so, not having time to| going out, which he did as fast asa Turk can| information of it to any ship of war on the 


read it, I took it with me to amuse us in the| move, and got rid of it over the stairs. When 


coast, detailing the particulars of the cargo, 


boat. If, therefore, the suspicion of the Turks | he returned, however, he said the ladies of the} and the state of forwardness for sailing; by 


had been excited by this tract, and they had|haram requested to taste our tea also. Sow 


then found the ins t proclamation in my |sent them in a specimen: we soon heard them 


| which means many have been seized, and the 
envious and malignant passions of these savages 


pocket, no doubt but all the Greek priests would | burst into loud fits of laughing at the extraor-| made subservient to the cause of humanity. 
be hanged on the spot; and the least we could | dinary stuff; and we were informed they liked} On one occasion of information of this kind, 


expect would be, to be sent to keep company | it as little as the men.” 


with the bishops in the torture-prison of the} We would call particular attention to the 


sent by King Pepel to the British, by which 
his rival lost his cargo, he was so exasperated 


Bostandge Bashee. We, therefore, did not | Actual State of the Slave Trade on the Coast of | that he prepared an expedition to attack him, 


attempt the distribution of any more tracts on| Africa.” We select one or two brief passages. 


and take vengeance for the injury and insult. 


our journey.” Speaking of the Isles de Loss: ‘* From their] He got a coffin made for Pepel, which he in. 
We conclude with a Turkish dinner and tea. | vicinity to the mouths of the rivers Dembia, | tended to bear before him as an ensign, and 
“6 We were shewn into a large room with a| Pongas, and Nunez, the islands would be an}jsent a messenger to apprise him of it. ‘ Tell 
divan, or sofa, continued all round the walls, | important station for trade, as the intercourse | Pepel,’ said he, ‘ that I am coming, and bring- 
and here we stretched ourselves. They brought | would be much more free and direct from hence | ing his coffin.’ ‘ Tell Ephraim,’ said the other, 
us the usual entertainment of pipes and coffee; | than from Sierra Leone. If the islands were|in reply, ‘ to bring the coffin, and I will put 
and, after some time, the muzzelim’s son and | once regularly established, with a small military | himself into it.’ ” 


his uncle entered the room, seated themselves | force of men of good character, and under a 


on the divan opposite, and smoked their pipes, | commandant not likely to be removed; and i 


“ Cemeteries in India” is a touching sub- 
f | ject, treated with much feeling, by Miss Emma 


without saying a word. After passing an hour|a proper system of cultivation were adopted | Roberts. There are only three stories, but all 
in this silent way, preparations were made for |and encouraged, so as to afford a regular and| of them good: we like Mr. James’s “ Scenes 
supper. The young man stood up, tovk a cloth | constant supply of wood, water, and refresh-|from the Civil War,” especially. Among the 
from a servant, and, with a dexterous fling,|ment, to ships of the squadron which would | poetical varieties, we would instance Miss Jews. 
spread it in a circle on the floor; in the centre | regularly frequent them, the number of resi-| bury’s “‘ Dying Girl to her Mother,” and 
of this he placed a joint-stool, and on the stool |dent merchants would increase; so that they | ‘‘ Song of a Guardian Spirit,” by Mrs. Hemans. 
a large metal tray. We were now motioned to| might become a depdt of African produce, and| L. E. L. has been a very efficient contributor : 
approach, and having sat cross-legged on the|a place of considerable importance. Traders|for finish and thought, her productions here 


floor round the stool, we drew the skirts of the | would all touch here, and deposit their cargoes 


»|are among her best—the prose tale of “ the 


cloth over our knees, while servants brought | instead of running up the unhealthy rivers on| Betrothed” is very dramatically told. We shall 
embroidered napkins, and laid one on each of |the opposite pestiferous coast, subject as they} leave the following poem; by Mrs. Norton, 
our shoulders. When all the company were | now are to vexatious delays, and to the mor-| to speak for itself. 


seated, including our janissary, the first dish | tality of their crews from the necessity of drink- 
entered, and was laid on the tray; round the |ing the tainted water of these streams. Above 


** The Child of Earth. 
Fainter her slow step falls from day to day, 


edge of the —— placed long slices of brown | all, by making it a free port, open to all foreign | _ Death’s hand is heavy on her darkening brow ; 


bread, with a 


orn spoon between each, so as| vessels and merchandise, the resident British | ¥¢1,4°t she fondly cling to earth, and say, 


: «I am content to die—but, oh! not now !— 
to project over, and form a complete border ; | traders would become the agents uf the French | Not while the blossoms of the 


joyous spring 
breathe ~ 


and in the middle was set a large pewter basin|and Americans, who would prefer resorting gt ee nen Rem ewes Se h 
of pease-soup: having all dipped in our spoons, | here to ascending the rivers on the continent, | “Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe. 
and taken a few mouthsful, it was removed, |as they now do, with their goods. The eligi.| Spare me, great God ! lift ; 
and immediately succeeded by another filled | bility of this place as a station must depend on | ! #™ content to die—but, oh! not now! 
with sausages; into this the muzzelim’s son |its local advantages; and it appears to be less | The spring hath ripened into summer-time; 
ich has 


dipped his hand, and we all followed his exam-|exceptionable than any whi 


yet been The season’s viewless boun 


my drooping brow — 


is pas' 
The glorious sun hath reached his bu 


ts 
ple. This.was also removed, and replaced by| tried. Wholesome water, from a pure spring;} Oh! must this glimpse of beaut be thet? 
one of youart, a kind of sour-milk, with balls|is abundant. Above sixty yards above high | ‘ let me not perish while o’er land and lea 


of forced meat floating in it. Next succeeded | water-mark is a copious source, from which 


With silent steps, the Lard of light moves on; 
Not while the murmur of the mountain-bee 


balls of meat wrapped up in vine leaves ; then | vessels were ——. by tubes over the rocks ;| | Greets my dull ear with music in its tone! 


mutton boiled to on homos, a kind of and boats are fi 
like a ram’s head, whic ‘ of 


h they are very fond of|at the rate of thirty tons per day. Fire-wood 


ed, without landing the casks, Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow— 


Tt am content to die—but, oh ! not now 


in this country ; and, lastly, a pilaf, or dish of | is in profusion ; oranges and limes may be pro- Sugemee fp gents and autuents cchene bose 


boiled rice, with which all Turkish entertain. | cured by only sending to pick and choose them; | ‘The huntsman swift the fly 
ments conclude. A glass of pure water was| poultry may be had in any quantity; pigs are | , Shouts the balloo! and wi 


Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving corn; — 
ng om pursues, 
is eager horn, 


° 4 sh) hile, t der forth 
now handed round, of which we all drank, and|80 numerous that they run about the island Ba the bond nacadiows and thie quist stsen 


On the broad meadows and the quiet stream, 


then followed servants with a ewer and basin, | without seeming to bel icular | To watch in silence while the evening rays 

° : . ng to ong to any particular ng 

in which we washed. The whole apparatus | person ; excellent sheep may be bought for ten | (Sint through the fading tres with ruddy gleam ! 
was now removed, and we resumed our pipes| shillings each; and bullocks, in prime order, 


and seats on the divan, having despatched our|are always grazing on the pastures. Should 


1 am content to die — but, oh! not now "’ 
The bleak wind whistles : snow-showers far and near 


supper with such silent. celerity that the whole | experience realise this flattering picture, it will| Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 


occupied but, six and a half minutes! Our|be highly gratifying to the friends of Africa ; 
entertainer may be considered as a Turkish|and one healthy and plentiful spot will, at 


Autumn hath passed away, and, cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound : 
Yet still that prayer ascends. ‘Oh! laughingly 


lord mayor of a town—an English lord mayor | length, be found by the English on this insa-| _ My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd, 
does not entertain his friends after so frugal a lubrious coast, where they may fairly try their] O% Sie Hennes bone, Gas Seiget, and high, 


fashion. A dinner of six and a half minutes, | benevolent experiment.” 

and a glass of water! I wish Alderman Price of Slaves.—“ For a man, 9 ounces, or 
had been with us. As we had brought appa- | 216 yards of cloth, or 9 rolls of tobacco, or 
ratus in our baggage, we now procured some | 36 gallons of spirits, or 139 handkerchiefs. For 
hot water, and entertained our hosts with ala woman, 8 ounces, or 192 yards, or 8 rolls, or 
dish of tea, which they had heard of, but never | 32 gallons, or 128 handkerchiefs. For child, 
tasted. We sweetened a cup in the most ap-|6 ounces, or 144 yards, or 6 rolls, or 24 gallons, 
Proved manner with sugar, and softened it | or 96 handkerchiefs.” 











And the roof rings with voices light and loud : 
Spare me awhile! raise up my drooping brow ! 
I am content to die— but, oh! not now !’ 


The s is come again —the joyful spring ! 
Ageia the banks with clustering flowers are spread ; 
The wild bird dips upon its wanton Sow 
The child of earth is numbered with the dead ! 
* Thee never more the surishine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane ; 
The — of friends thy slumbers a not break, 
Nor fond “voice arouse again ! 
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Death’s silent shadow veils thy darkened brow — 
Why didst thou linger ?— thou art happier now !’ ” 

We now leave the book to the public favour 
it so well deserves. The editor amply redeems 
his promise of combining amusement and infor- 
mation; and the contents add to their indi- 
vidual merit the charm of variety. In these 
days, when appearance goes so far, we must 
not forget to commend the external aspect of 
the Amulet —it does the taste of its publishers 
much credit. 





The Humourist ; a Companion for the Christ- 
mas Fireside. . By W. H. Harrison, author 
of ** Tales of a Physician,”’ &c. Embellished 
by eighty Engravings, designed and executed 
by W. H. Brooke. 12mo. pp. 300. London, 
1832. Ackermann. 

THE Humourist,. at least, keeps good time. 

It was. on the 16th of October last year that 

we reviewed the predecessor of this volume; 

and here we are on the 15th called to notice 

Mr. Harrison’s second contribution to the 

amusement of. the Christmas fireside. While 

most of the other Annuals (all, we believe, ex- 
cept Hood’s and Miss Sheridan’s) procure the 
co-operation of a number of popular pens, our 
author boldly attempts to raise the crop and 
reap the field of humouralone. It is sown with 
eighty engravings by W. H. Brooke; and the 
text is produced to illustrate these various and 
laughable designs, beginning with Emigration, 
and ending with a Brother of the Angle. 
The first represents an Irish family on the 
move, drawn by a single horse, and cart and 
horse covered with population; to which the 
author in his preface thus alludes: “ He neither 
claims nor merits exemption from the common 
lot of authors. Like the animal in the first 
illustration. of this Number, he has found his 
path.an up-hill one; and the attempt to draw 

a multitude, with so many .conficting senti- 

ments, laborious. .:He has:had great critics on 

his back, and small ones: upon his withers; 
while the shafts of censure have galled his sides. 

Could he, however—to carry the simile not 

farther, but back, that is to the tail of the car 

—dare to hope that, like the Irishman with the 

uplifted shilelah, he is about to make a hit, he 

should forget his past labours in the prospect of 
future reward.” 
And Mr. H. continues: —‘ The writer 
acquits himself of a duty in acknowledging the 
ous co-operation of the artist to whose ta- 
lents he is indebted for the embellishments,— 
in reference to which, it is presumed, that, 
whatever sentence may be .passed on the lite. 
= department, the reader will say with Fal- 
staff. 
— a Brooke, I desire more acquaintance of 
ju. 


As who does not, that is acquainted with the 


The Heir at Law. 





fertility of his fancy, and the artist-like execu- 
tion of his designs ? 

The slender thread which connects the prose 
tales and poetical illustrations of the Humourist 
together, is too fine to admit of our taking our 
course, spider-ways, along it; and we shall 
therefore select two,or three pieces or parts, as 
the fittest examples we can find of the general 
character and merits of the work. The opening 
is cheerful as its title—‘* Christmas.” 


«* Thrice welcome, Christmas! maugre thine approach 

Be mark’d by skies somewhat too cold and murky ; 

I hail thy harbinger, the Norwich coach, 

Laden, inside and out, with chine and turkey, 

And sausage by the fathom. Thou hast other 

Attendants on thy state, in liveries rich, 

Green, red, and blue, a family of which 
The Humourist is but the younger brother; 

Who, while transcendent many a rival shines, 
Still hopes the world will smile on his designs ; 
Though some like none but China plates, and sigh 
For that much-relished Annual, a mince pie. 

And yet, mine ancient. crony, ’tis with pain 

I mark some members absent from thy train, 

Who in days of yore were wont to swell it. 
Where is Snap-dragon ? all extinguish’d—vanish’d! 
Where mystic Mistletoe? unfairly banish’d, 

To grace the kitchen, and I live to tell it! 

Where's Blind Man’s Buff? alas! this marck of mind, 
With all its boasted blessings, hath refined 

’ Us out of half our former recreations! 
Where is old Hunt the Slipper? with the snow 
Which melted many, many years ago. 

Where Forfeits, paid (I hate alliterations) 

In cunning Cupid’s current coinage kisses? 
Dispatch’d to Coventry by modern misses. 
Where are the Coun ances, once promoted 
To such distinction in our revels? Vo! 

Old-fashion'd as the Laird of Balmawhapple. 

* Cast off,’ ‘ Poussette,’ the modish belle derides, 
As figures rude as Runic ones ;,‘ Change Sides’ 

Is practised only in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
Where is, I ask, our quondam friend the Reel, 

Once footed to the liveliest of tunes ? 

Scorn’d e’en by shopmen as most ‘ ungenteel;’ 

And left to Highlander and Cherokee, 

Who, though in most — else they disagree, 
Concur in their contempt for pantaloons. 

But I must quit the subject, lest, in fact, I 
Become that bore, laudator temporis acti : 

And, since the March of Intellect, the thief, 
Hath left us our plum-pudding and roast beef, 

Methinks ’twere scarcely wisdom to repine: 

And, courteous reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
Gallant or lovely, mayst thou bear a.part. 

Full oft in Christmas festivals, and thine 
Be health and joy, and many a jocund meeting; 

For ’tis a merry season,‘and in sooth 
It glads the heart to see the.cordial posting 

Of friend with friend, and mark the smile of youth 
Reflected on the wrinkled brow of age. 

Oh! could I feel that this my humble pages 
When at the festive board the story lags, 
When wit grows dull, and conversation flags, 

hasm, = omg 
keep the game alive,’ 

I would not grudge my toil, nor vigils yo 

By ee taper while the world hath slept : 

No, my-kind public! be your smile conferr’d on 

My labours, and I ask no richer guerdon.” 

This .is succeeded by the ‘* Cares of Corpu- 
lence,” in prose; and that, in turn, by “ the 
Zoologist,”” “ Taming a Tartar,’ “‘ the Go. 
verness,”’ and many other sketches. . From these 
we select ‘‘ THE B11,” as a subject of the day. 

«© Reform. 
We've often thought, and p’rhaps ’twill strike 
The reader, the Reform Bill ’s like 
Our subject-plate, a waggon ; 








The ate oe | in the team ’s or day 
And, though they're working an 
But heavily they drag on. , 
For our own parts, we never mix 
In state or civic politics, 
Yet wish ‘ the Bill’ may bea 
Most sov’reign cure for England’s ills, 
And prove, like Abernethy’s pills, 
A perfect panacea. 
We boast no legislative powers, 
But leave to wiser heads than ours 
The labours for which we 
Have no vocation, while we say, 
Cut every rotten branch away, 
But do not harm the tree. 


Without pronouncing on ‘ the Bill,’ 

In praise or censure, there are still 
Some things we can’t help noting; 

For instance, those who t’other | 

Got ten pounds for their vote, will pay 
Ten pounds a-year for voting. 


In many a wight whose crippled toe 

On cushion rests, ‘ the Bill’ will blow 
bi hope’s expiring embers ; 

He'll soon discard his gouty shoes, 

Bless’d with the liberty to choose 
Another set of members. 


The r especially, ’tis said, 
Expect « the Bill’ will cheapen bread— 
e rather doubt it; stil 
Some reason in the hope we see, 
They’ve heard so much concerning the 
Provisions of ‘ the Bill.’ 


And, should it pass into a law, 

Such wonders as the world ne’er saw 
*T will bring about, we trow; 

Since it has clauses which propose, 

We're told, to give a voice to those 
Who have no voices now, 


Thus Birmingham, for deeds in arms 

So famed, though safe from war’s alarms, 
Will profit by the plan; 

While Manchester, of high renown, 

Will send two members up to town 
By Pickford’s caravan. 


And Sheffield too, that shines in steel, 
Its benefits will surely feel 
Through all its various trades ; 
It needs no second sight to see 
Its representatives will be 
Two keen, well-temper’d blades, 


Nay, in the ‘Commons’ House,’ a few 
Would have the colonies vote too ;— 
How strange ’twould.be, some day, 
‘When Parliament for bus’ness meets, 
To see two members take.their seats, 
Return’d from Botany Bay! 
*Tis more than probable ‘ the Bill” 
Will oust a few old members ; still 
There must be some who never 
Can care about a seat, since they 
Would be, could they but have their way, 
Upon their legs for ever. 
Our song is sung ;—if ask’d to own 
Our party, we would answer, none— 
ig, Radical, or Tory; ; 
We rank ourselves among the friends 
Of those who, sco’ private ends, 
Seek England’s weal and glory.” 

We regret that the pictorial puns, as well as 
the prose narratives, from their fixed nature in 
connexion with the designs, are beyond our 
possibilities in the way of extract: we can only 
refer to them as being often very ludicrous, and 
indulge our readers with the exhibition of two 
of the engravings, 
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Forget Me Not. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. 
Ackermann. 1832. 


WE have always a kindly feeling towards this 
pretty little volume ; it was the first’ of these 
literary luxuries, and we seem to owe it a 
debt of gratitude. This year’s is an improve- 
ment on the last, and is pleasant and varied. 
Mr. (or we ought to say Dr.) Croly has been, 
we suspect, a very effective contributor. To 
enumerate what, from internal evidence,. we 
guess to be his productions, will give the best 
notion of their variety. ‘“ The Triumph of 
Mordecai ;” ** Don Juan and Haidee;’’ ** Uncle 
Toby and the Widow ;” ‘‘ The Nun of San 
Ildefonso ;” and a delightfully told romantic 
extravaganza, called “The Beauty lessoned 
into Love.’’ “A Vision of Robert the Bruce,” 
by a Modern Pythagorean, is clever; and the 
“Ordeal of Toka,” by Mr. Fraser, is an in- 
teresting story, and new in its Hindoo (what 
shall we call them ?) properties: new scenes, 
names, and costumes, are great attractions. We 
shall endeavour to curtail an original and spi- 
rited American tale, called “‘ The White Lynx 
of the Long Knives,”’ who, we should premise, is 
a Captain Thorndyke, a British officer remark- 
able for his courage and readiness of resource. 
“ One evening, Thorndyke’s rangers were 
endeavouring to snatch a little repose in a tem- 
porary encampment, near the margin of the 
Quonektacut, in the neighbourhood of the Coos 
falls. The sentinels having been posted, and 
every necessary precaution against surprise 
adopted, the captain took the opportunity to 
stroll along the river’s brink, gazing with ad- 
miration upon the wild and fresh handiwork 
of nature, at the same time that he kept an 
eagle eye on the watch for any traces of the 
wily foes of whom he was in pursuit. Straying 
farther and yet farther; he, unconsciously per- 
haps, followed the swift current,’ hurrying on- 
ward to leap the precipice at no great distance 
below, until he turned the spur of a rocky ele- 
vation, which came abruptly down nearly to 
the water, around the base of which the river 
took a sudden bend, and swept off in a dif- 
ferent direction. He was at this moment 
startled, for an instant, by observing a little 
Indian boy, not exceeding eight or ten years 
of age, on the opposite side of the stream, 
amusing himself by skipping small flat stones 
upon its surface. His first duty was to re- 
connoitre, and, taking a rapid glance in every 
direction, he perceived that there was a smail 
Indian lodge on the opposite side of the river, 
some hundred rods below; but with his glass 
he could also perceive that it was occupied only 
by a few women and children, the warriors 
being absent. He again turned his eye upon 
the savage urchin at his sport. The little fel- 
low, after searching for and finding such small 
tes as his strength could master, preparatory 
to each successive cast of the stone, would re- 
tire a few rods, and then dart forward swiftly 
. to the river’s brink to give greater impulse to 
the missiles. He had not perceived the ranger, 
who stood watching his motions ; and, becom- 
ing more intent upon his sport, and less and 
less circumspect as he purstied it, he at length 
tan forward with a stone too heavy for his 
little arms to wield, and, in the act of exerting 
his utmost force in the cast, lost his balance, 
and plunged headlorig into the dark and rapid 
waters. The little savage could swim of course ; 
and Thorndyke, ‘in that exercise, could have 
matched Leander or Lord Byron. . ‘Perceiving, 
however, that the current was too swift and 
strong for the boy to master, without stopping 


% inquire whether he might not be perilling 
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his life to save one who might grow up, and 
at some future time take his own scalp; the 
ranger sprang forward, and, outstripping the 
current a short distance, plunged intrepidly 
into the torrent, where the dusky little hero 
was struggling unappalled, though uselessly, 
against the stream, and happily succeeded in 
rescuing him from the cataract, over which he 
must inevitably have been swept, had he been 
borne along many rods further. The mother, 
having missed her little truant, and gone in 
search of him, arrived upon the river’s brink 
just in time to witness his danger and the 
manner of his rescue. The agony of one mo- 
ment was only exceeded by the joy of the next. 
Her child had been saved, but the parties were 
hostile, and the boy was a prisoner in the hands 
of a foe upon whom her people ‘had no claim for 
generosity or mercy. Thorndyke perceived her 
doubts and the struggles passing in her mind; 
observing, also, a canoe that lay close under 
the bank, at no great distance above, he drew 
a white handkerchief from his pocket, and, 
waving it in the air, pointed to the bark, and 
beckoned her to come over and receive her 
child. Neither distrust nor danger weighed 
a feather against the natural affection of the 
mother. She reached the canoe with the fleet- 
ness of a fawn, and paddled across the stream, 
where she clasped her child in such an embrace 
as a she-bear might afford to a recreant cub. 
But it was an affectionate hug; and, for a few 
moments, she alternately scolded the little tru- 
ant, and covered him with kisses. The young 
savage, having been rescued from a danger of 
which he was not conscious, cared no more for 
the ducking than an otter. Fixing his eyes 
upon a red bandanna handkerchief upon the 
ranger’s neck, as a part of his fatigue dress, 
and expressing a desire for it, our hero readily 
gave it to him ; and for the further gratifica- 
tion of the child, he likewise disencumbered 
his watch-chain of a supernumerary trinket, 
which excited the young Indian’s admiration. 
With these presents, mere trifles in themselves, 
yet of great value in the estimation of the sa- 
vages, the gratified, if not grateful, mother re- 
turned to her own side of the stream, and the 
ranger lost no time in reaching his camp—ba- 
lancing in his own mind the hazard he had 
run, in venturing so far from his brave com- 
panions, against the inward glow of satisfac- 
tion he felt in having been the instrument ‘of 
essentially relieving the agony, and contribut- 
ing to the happiness, even of a savage mother, 
by restoring to her bosom a child, to her as 
dear as though it had been cradled in the palace 
of St. James. The interview between our hero 
and the squaw had necessarily been brief: but 
the former was too close_and accurate an ob- 


‘server not to remark that the latter was a 


woman of a superior cast of character. Her 
name was Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa, or, The Red 
Light of the Morning. Her countenance ex- 
hibited more comeliness than is usual in her 
tawny race; and the whole expression of her 
features indicated energy, firmness, and per- 
sonal intrepidity.”’ 

Soon after, Thorndyke goes on active service 
under General Abercrombie. 

“ The whole of this memorable passage of 
Lake Sacrament resembled more the pageant 
of a grand aquatic gala, or a dream of romance, 
than a chapter of real life. Stretching down 
the lake, the scenery partook of the same wild 
and glorious character, and every mile of the 
progress disclosed new objects of. wonder, or 
presented fresh sources of delight. The tops 
and shaggy sides of the mountains afforded 
new phases with every turn, while the relative 
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positions of the boats were changing continu- 
ally; as they shot forward among the islands 
studding the whole distance of the lake, and 
hills, rocks, islands, every thing, were reflected 
back, fresh and beautiful as Nature had made 
them. It was a day of unmingled pleasure. 
A fine elastic breeze swept through the gorges 
of the mountains, serving to brace the nerves 
and produce a glow of good feeling, humour, 
and hilarity, which lasted till the setting sun. 
The animal spirits were often cheered and 
enlivened by favourite airs from the well. 
appointed regimental bands. Wheeling aloft 
with untiring wing, as if moving with, and 
watching over, the armament, were several 
noble bald eagles, whose eyries hung on the 
beetling crags, affording to the soldier a happy 
omen of victory. The bagpipes of the High. 
landers would thrill every soul in the armada 
with the pibroch, or an expert bugleman elec- 
trify the multitude, by causing the hills and 
the glens to echo with the stirring notes wound 
from his brazen instrument. The effect of the 
varying and shifting movements of the barges 
among the islands, with their different streamers 
fluttering in the air, now shooting in this di- 
rection and now running in that, was exceed. 
ingly fine. Taking these movements in con- 
nexion with the nodding of plumes, the dazzling 
glitter of polished arms, and the flashing of the 
oars at every stroke, as they rose from the 
sparkling waters, the whole prospect was of 
surpassing magnificence. Gayest among the 
gay on this occasion was’ our friend Captain 
Thorndyke, with his spirited company of 
rangers, destined to act on the right flank.” 

He is, however, taken prisoner by the In« 
dians and bound to a tree. 

‘* In the hour of triumph, amidst the shouts 
of the victory;-he*eould have laid down his life 
freely to add to the glory of his country ; but 
to hear the retreating tread of his friends, and 
to be thus left behind wounded and helpless 
for the torture, was a situation affording but 
little consolation. Once, only, were his soli- 
tary reflections disturbed before the close of the 
action; but they were in nowise rendered 
agreeable. An Indian lad, too young to go 
out upon the war-path, but who was yet ho- 
vering on the skirts of the camp, and prowling 
about, snuffing blood in the breeze, like the 
tiger’s whelp, came suddenly upon Thorndyke, 
with his little hatchet, or tomahawk, glitter. 
ing in his hand. After gazing upon the 
wounded and pinioned soldier for a moment, a 
sudden thought seemed to dart upon the tawny 
stripling’s mind, and, measuring by the eye a 
suitable distance from the tree to which the 
captive was bound, he prepared to throw his 
hatchet. It was an awful moment for our 
hero, and to his own mind the last. The youth 
raised his arm, and swiftly the hatchet hurt- 
led through the air, striking into the trunk of 
the tree, within a span of the prisoner’s head. 
The young savage then advanced, and taking 
his hatchet repeated the throw—the instru- 
ment whizzing by his ear, and striking a spot 
yet nearer to the head of the victim. In this 
way the lad continued his fearful experiments 
for a considerable length of time—sometimes 
striking the tree farther from his mark, and at 
others grazing the locks of the sensitive pri- 
soner. ‘Having at length amused himself suffi- 
ciently in this manner, or some other fancy, 
perhaps, striking his mind, the young Indian 
bounded off deeper into the forest; and the 
ranger afterwards learned that the lad had 
merely been practising in the art of throwing 
the tomahawk, and had wantonly selected his 
head for the mark, in default of a better, with 
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ee 
a view of i how near he could come 


to the object without striking it. Rather a/th 


perilous ! thought the prisoner.” 
But we must.shorten his many escapes, and 
proceed to the last. 
istinguished captives, eminent for their 
deeds on the war-path, must atone for the 
blood they have shed, and the scalps they have 
taken, by the torture of fire, aggravated in 
every way that their ingenious tormentors can 
devise. more refined and exquisite the 
torture, the more honourable to the victim who 
writhes under it; and arrangements were 
forthwith commenced for a great war-feast, at 
which the White Lynx was in this way to be 
particularly honoured, and all the Indians in 
the vicinity were summoned to attend the san- 
guinary, rite. Nothing could exceed the wild 
and frantic expressions of joy manifested by the 
savages at having so notable a prisoner; and 
the preparations for the feast were made upon 
a scale corresponding with the importance of 
the event. The council of chiefs soon sat in 
judgment, and the day of execution was fixed. 
But to the prisoner delay was no reprieve, for 
the cruel method of his confinement made him 
look upon death as a welcome relief. A vast 
number of sav had been convened on this 
occasion ; and all those who had suffered the 
loss of friends and relatives by the Yengeense 
Long Knife were especially summoned to par- 


ticipate in the general revenge. The prepara-| scream, 


tions having been completed, the warriors came 
forth into the camp, horribly disfigured with 
black and red paint, and commenced their dia- 
bolical ceremonies, by singing their own ex- 
ploits and those of their ancestors, gradually 


working themselves up into the most furious 
passion, by their yells and war-whoops, and 


other hideous cries ; assuming menacing atti- 
tudes, and brandishing their knives and war- 
clubs in a manner appalling to the beholder. 
After a sufficient degree of excitement had by 
these means been produced, the prisoner was 
brought forth from the narrow cabin in which 
he had been confined, amid the shouts, and 
taunts, and jeers, of the savage multitude, and 
bound to the tree left standing in the middle 
of the encampment for such purposes. His 
body had been stripped of its clothing and 
blackened with divers rude and grotesque 
figures, according to the fancy of the artists, 
and the skin of a raven was placed upon his 
head. Had the prisoner been an Indian Sa- 
chem, he would have been required to sing his 
own death-so This, if really a lion-hearted 
‘chief, he would have done with alacrity, boast- 
ing at the same time of his own prowess, and 
not forgetting to inform his tormentors how 
many of their warriors he had slain. He 
would likewise have mocked at every species 
and refinement of cruelty practised, as being 
nothing in comparison with the tortures which 
he had inflicted upon some of their own tribe. 
The combustibles, consisting chiefly of pitch 
pine-knots and dried brush-wood, had pre- 
viously been ee The prisoner having 
been securely bound, the work of torture com- 
menced: his flesh was pierced with bodkins, 
and sharp plugs of resinous wood were driven 
into the wounds. These, when the fire should 
take hold of them, would render his sufferings 
more acute. A small troop of boys were like- 
wise suffered to shoot showers of arrows at his 
body from a given distance. But neither the 
strength of their bows, nor the vigour of their 
arms, enabled the young archers to speed an 
arrow toa vital part. Indeed, it was only in- 
tended as an amusement for the lads, which 





tiply the torments of the prisoner. er 
ese inflictions, and numerous others, whi 

it would be tedious pho g var —— of 
grim visages were intently upon him, 
ready to raise the shout of exultation, and up- 
braid him with being ‘ a woman,’ in the event 
of his uttering a groan, or shewing any indi- 
cations of pain or fear. They were disappoint- 
ed. Although his flesh often quivered with 
agony, as their diabolical work ar, et 
not a sigh or a groan escaped his lips. e 
had been bred to the Indian wars from his 
youth, and, well knowing their customs and 
his own fate, he had steeled himself for the 
trial, and bore every cruelty with such unflinch- 
ing fortitude, such unshrinking and unchan- 
ging composure, as to excite the admiration of 
his tormentors, upon whom he looked around 
without any other apparent emotion than a 
contemptuous and scornful curl of his haughty 
lip. These painful inflictions over, the wood 
for the sacrifice was piled round his body; and 
Thorndyke, having taken a last look upon the 
blue heavens above, and as much of this fair 
world as he could see beyond the dark circle of 
Indians of all ages and sexes by whom he was 
surrounded, was calmly expecting the moment 
when his body should be enveloped in the fatal 
sheet of fire. The torch was applied, the 
flames were beginning to crackle, and the 
smoke to curl around him, when, with a wild 
a female rushed through the crowd, 
which was exultingly singing, and yelling, and 
dancing about the stake, and, seizing the com- 
bustibles, scattered them abroad in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Heaving and panting with the 
exertion, pm took from her bosom the silk 
handkerchief mentioned in an early part of 
this narrative, and, holding it aloft for an in- 
stant, drew a knife from her wampum belt, 
and severed the bands which bound the victim, 
she herself falling to the earth speechless at the 
same instant. The Indians, who had stood 
appalled at the boldness of the adventure, di- 
vined the cause at the sight of the handker- 
chief, well knowing its history. Their ven- 
geance was at once disarmed, and they imme- 
diately manifested their approbation of the 
woman’s gratitude for the preservation of her 
child, and the noble and resolute manner in 
which she had accomplished her purpose. Mis 
kwa-bun-o-kwa, it appeared, had by some 
means heard that the prisoaer to be executed 
was the generous saviour of her son at the 
Coos rapids, and she had run thirty miles 
through the woods, over brake, and bog, and 
fen, to save him. One moment longer, and 
she would have been too late. Wearied with 
the rapidity of her journey, and overcome with 


ee 
‘** Some companies of the routed army, on 
their up the lake during the i 
afternoon, had landed upon the western shore, 
and kindled several fires to cook their pro. 
vision; and as our two voyagers now doubled 
Sabbath-day Point, they descried immense fires 
flaming high upon the lofty eminences at a 
distance. ose heights had once before been 
run over, and the timber scorched and deadened 
by fire; and, by a long drought, the leaves, 
and the fallen trees, and the scathed trunks of 
giant hemlocks and pe still standing, had 
become as combustible as tinder. From the 
fires kindled below by the soldiers, the con- 
suming element had spread with great ra- 
pidity, making its way from the water’s edge, 
and ascending from cliff to cliff to a great 
height. In some instances the trunks of im- 
mense trees, rearing their tops to the clouds, 
stood like so many huge columns, wrapped 
from root to crest in winding-sheets of fire. 
At other points the flames were running over 
and playing upon the broken surfaces of the 
rocks, and through their crevices, wherever 
combustibles offered, climbing, like chains 
linked along the ledges, to an elevation of 
from six to eight hundred feet. The whole 
western barrier of the lake was for a long dis- 
tance clothed in living flame. All this fiery 
splendour was perfectly reflected from the 
bosom of the lake, now lying unruffled by a 
breath of air, while overhead the clouds were 
lighted up like a canopy of lurid red, imparting 
to the whole scene a degree of sublimity and 
terrific splendour which can better be imagined 
than described. Never was seen a more mag- 
nificent display of the fiery element; and the 
pleasure, as the flames curled up towards the 
heavens, or were reflected like meteors stream- 
ing across the waters, was accompanied by the 
consolation that, for once, while the work of 
destruction was in progress, not a single human 
habitation was exposed, or the life of a human 
being endangered. Wild beasts and rattle. 
snakes, which abounded in the mountains, 
were the only living sufferers by the searching 
element.” 

Mr. Harrison, Dr. Bowring, and Mr. Hood, 
are all that remain to be named in terms of 
praise; for we must confess, many of the 
minor stars might safely have been omitted, 
and never missed: all we recommend to Mr. 
Shoberl next year is, a little editorial cruelty. 

We have no room for any poetical exem- 
plars; but must again heartily recommend the 





Forget Me Not, as worthy not to be for- 
gotten. 








emotion, she sank exhausted to the earth the! 4ckermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not; a 


moment she had accomplished her purpose. 
The whole scene was now changed. Thorn- 
dyke was instantly taken into favour, and his 
wounds dressed—a transition in his fortunes 
rendered far easier by his noble bearing at the 
stake—and the ceremonies of the sacrifice were 
exchanged for those of a joyous festival. The 
Red Light of the Morning was a woman of 
high consideration among the tribe, from her 
extraordinary strength of character; the 
death-dance now gave way to the pipe-dance, 
which is performed in honour of st: rs of 
distinction; and the proceedings of the da 
were concluded by a grand feast, for which 
purpose a stag and a moose-deer were roasted. 
The last course was the flesh of a dog, with 
which all the great feasts of the Indians are 
terminated.” 

We must quote a description of fire in the 


would at once serve to try their skill and mul- | woods. 





Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-day Pre- 
sent, for Youth of both Sexes. Edited by 
Frederic Shoberl. London, 1832, Acker- 
mann. 


Ir we put out of the question a very unrea- 
sonable proportion of icularly bad poetry, 
the contents of this little volume are very 
praiseworthy. There isa charming story called 
“6 the Little Queen,” by Miss Isabel Hill, who 
ought to have acknowledged that it is taken 
from the French ;—she has, however, much 
improved on her foundation. “ Ghost Stories, 
by the Old Sailor, are excellent both in design 
and execution; and we must mention with 
much praise “ Caroline Cleveland,” by Miss 
Mitford; ‘* the Gentleman,” also by Miss 
Hill; “ the Little Thief,” by Miss M. L. 
Beevor; and “the Young Artist,” by Mrs. 
Hofland. We quote part of a pretty poem by 
Mary Howitt. 
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“* The Humming-Bird. 
huraming-bird !—the humming-bird, 
So fairy-like and bright; 
It lives among the — 
A creature of delight 


Are glancing to and fro. 
Like living fires they flit about, 


Scarce ~y than a bee, 
Among the dusk palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree, 
And in the wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately moras tower— 
Where s from branching tree to tree 
The scarlet passion-flower— 
Where on the mighty river-banks, 
La Plate or / mazon, 
The orase like a forest-tree, 
Lies basking in the sun— 
There builds her nest the humming-bird 
Within the ancient wood, 
Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 
She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 
As the campanero trolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree, 
All crimson is her shining breast, 
Like to — red, red rose; . 
Her wing ——— green and blue 
That the neck of the peacock shews, 
Thou happy, happy humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lowers— 
hou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers !” 


Now, this is an exquisite specimen of poetry 
for children ; but what child can sympathise 
with, for example, lines ‘‘ to an Infant on the 
Night of its Birth 2” or the allegory of ‘‘ Genius 
and Industry ?” whose moral is ridiculous—as 
if the one were incompatible with the other. 
These pages are prefaced by a lively address 
from Mr. Harrison. 





The Winter’s Wreath, for 1832. London, 
— Treacher, and Co. ; Smith, Liver- 


poo 
Lr?rERary leisure and refined taste are the cha- 
racteristics of this little volume: in it poetry 
seems rather an elegant amusement than an 
original talent, and composition just a graceful 


accomplishment. We have no fault to find 
with either style, thoughts, or feelings; all 
that is wanted is, something more of peculiar 
character. Verse abounds, but it is of that 
degree equally objectionable in verse, friend- 
ship, or coffee—‘ a cold medium.” The prose 
is the best; and among the tales we must par- 
ticularise ‘* the Last Interview,” by J. R. Chor- 
ley—a very clever Germanism:; “ the German 
Jew,” the idea of which is most original, by 
William Hewitt; and the “ Envoy Extraor- 
dinary,” by the Author of Selwyn. We like 
one of Mr. J. B. Chorley’s stories so well, that 
we quote the dénowement; it is called ‘* the 
Persecuted.’ 

Pi The following fragment was found, by a 
friend, amongst the papers of T. Baynard, Esq., 
of —.. College, after his decease in conse- 
quence of aduel.’”” We must abridge the lively 
commencement, by stating that the hero’s most 
intimate friend has been obliged to go abroad 
to cure a rheumatic attack—not, however, till 
all the pleasure of their intimacy had been de- 
Stroyed by the restraint and depression of the 
one’s complaint. Mr. Baynard, ia. his first 
vacation, consoles himself by an. intimacy with 
his friend’s family, finds them very delightful, 
and falls in love with one of his sisters. On 
his second vacation, he finds father, mother, 
the one daughter, and the servants, all ill with 
the rheumatism too: every room in the house 
is blockaded with screens, every. door and win- 
dow armed with a sandbag, to keep out the 
draught. Howeyer, the daughter who, has 





escaped completes her conquest of the hero, 
who on being asked to take a family dinner on 
Christmas day, resolves also to take courage 
and put the important question. 

«Jane looked lovelier than ever. She was 
beautifully dressed, and wore, for the first time, 
a cap; a kind of head-tire which admirably 
suited the character of her countenance, al- 
though her sister was pleased to flout at it 
most unmercifully, and called her * grand- 
mamma.’ She was very silent during dinner ; 
perhaps my manner, in some degree, may have 
betrayed my intentions; at all events, her 
demeanour raised my hopes. There were no 
guests save myself; and as Sir Thomas, al- 
though hilariously inclined, was still under 
regimen, we were not long in rejoining the 
party in the drawing-room. Eagerly did I 
await. the departure of the tea-urn, the signal 
for Sir Thomas’s evening nap and his lady’s 
abstractions over Jeremy Taylor. As soon as 
the moment arrived, I begged for music, in 
order to procure a ééte-d-téte under protection 
of the piano, which stood at some distance. 
Maria, kind seul, I am persuaded, divined my 
intention, and began to perform a very ob- 
streperous sonata, while a little mancuvring 
placed her sister and myself in the corner, with 
our backs to the old couple, and apparently 
listening assiduously to the music. I will not, 
for the gratification of impertinent curiosity, 
reveal the particulars of our dialogue; suffice 
it to say, that before the conclusion of the alle- 
gro nobile, I was pouring forth a very torrent 
of insinuating whispers, while my sweet friend 
occupied herself in busily turning over an old 
music book, which, by the by, was held the 
wrong side uppermost. The moment was ap- 
proaching—a declaration trembled on my lips, 
when Lady Clive called out from the fire-place, 
with a doleful accent, ‘Jane, love, do ask 
Marshall to bring me my white boa. I really 
apprehend that the stiffness is returning to my 
neck.’ It was a most detestable interruption ! 
I could have stamped with choler. Jane ap- 
peared nothing loath to hide her evident agita- 
tion by a hasty flight, and did not return for 
some time: when she reappeared, it required 
some suing to win the shy little fairy back to 
her place in the corner. 1 succeeded, however, 
after some confusion, in resuming the theme of 
my discourse, and fixing Jane’s attention. 
Again I was on the point. of pronouncing the 
word, when the visible uneasiness of my fair 
listener made me pause and look around. So 
entirely had I been engrossed by my suit, as 
not to observe that the music, having gradually 
waxed fainter and slower, had at length wholly 
ceased ; and I must have been announcing my 
partiality, for the last few minutes, as audibly 
as the town crier ; for my voice had insensibly 
risen as I warmed in the subject. I shall never 
forget the awkwardness and mortification of 
that moment. Maria sat, looking wickedly 
mischievous, rubbing her hands, and declaring 
that the cold of the day had brought back the 
rheumatism in her fingers to such a degree, 
that she could positively accompany my recita- 
tions no longer. O villanous rheumatism ! 
how bitterly did I execrate it at that moment! 
Had the rondo lasted but three minutes longer, 
I should have known my fate, and escaped the 
unutterably embarrassing situation in which 
both my mistress and myself were placed. To 
proceed further was of course out of the ques- 
tion: two such interruptions are more than 
human fortitude can endure. I sat in anger 
and confusion, while Maria skipped away to 
the fireside, and Jane began to play with great 
earnestness and dreadfully out of time. There 





ree ee ee cera! gr ma RE 
was, at least, one comfort, that the ancients 
seemed unobservant of what had passed. Thus 
affairs remained throughout an air and six 
variations—the candles were unsnuffed, the old 
couple slept, and Maria appeared “% — 
with a book in the chimney corner. e mo- 
ment seemed propitious. I silently approached 
my charmer, and feigning to turn the page, 
leaned over her shoulder, gently took her hand, 
and whispered a word in her ear, softly press- 
ing my cheek against hers. I protest I hardly 
touched it; but she uttered a shriek, so acute, 
that it roused Sir Thomas from his doze, and 
brought all the family crowding round us. 
Alas! in the blindness of my fate, I had not 
wisdom to read the import of the cap which 
I had so much admired, as a warning. My 
beloved —she too had been suffering from 
rheumatism, and the pain, no less than the 
emotion provoked by my stolen caress, had led 
to the catastrophe. What could be said? Jane 
stammered out a lame explanation; laying the 
blame upon the candle catching her frock, &c. 
&c. For my part, confusion disabled me from 
uttering a syllable; and the rather, as Sir 
Thomas and his lady cast such suspicious looks, 
first at me and then at their daughter’s height- 
ened complexion, that I believe they inwardly 
charged me with the commission of some im- 
pertinence. Jane fled, and I remained a most 
unenviable spectacle, which I could see Maria 
enjoying. Mortification and surprise had en- 
tirely overthrown my self-command, and it was 
hopeless to attempt its recovery. I looked at 
my watch; the hour was late, and served me 
as an excuse for immediate departures On my 
solitary ride homewards, serious reflections 
came over me, not unmingled with a kind of 
superstition. Was it prudent to engage myself 
for ever in a tie involving such consequences ? 
There seemed to be some destiny opposing my 
connexion with this family. My Jane, whom 
I had fondly thoughtan exception to the gene- 
ral fate, she, too, was rli¢umatic: fath 

ther, brother, sister, all alike, the victims of 
that pestilent visitation! Hitherto I had been 
led by passion; my disappointment allowed 
reason to prevail for a moment, and the pro- 
spect before me, viewed by her light, appeared 
most disastrous! That night I resolved to 
abandon my suit. Two hard conditions at- 
tended this sacrifice. The first, injustice to a 
woman & tenderly loved: the other, the loss of 
my own happiness, which I felt could not exist 
without her. Nevertheless, I made the sacri- 
fice, or rather acquiesced in a painful necessity. 
A further difficulty now arose in the manner 
to be adopted in withdrawing my particular 
attentions; and in meeting this process my 
courage quite deserted me. In a day or two, 
however, I summoned resolution to attempt 
the first step, and heavily set forth for Anley, 
on a morning: as miserable as my own feelings. 
Old Daniel shook his head (his ague had re- 
turned) in reply to my inquiries, and said that 
all the family were confined to their apart- 
ments by rheumatism, which had attacked 
them on the morning after Christmas-day. I 
left my condolences, and returned vexed at the 
frustrated resolve which had cost so much to 
attain, but more than ever convinced of its 
propriety. A second and a third visit brought 
me the same tidings: time wore on, and term 
was approaching. My confidence in my own 
firmness grew weaker at each successive visit, 
and I determined to take leave of the family 
by writing. After despatching a letter to Sir 
Thomas, expressive of gratitude and sympathy, 
and containing kind adieus to his family, I 
packed up my portmanteau, and set forth for 
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London. Thus ended my twelve-months’ dream 
of happiness—dispersed solely by that English 
pestilence, rheumatism. I have lost my own, 
and I fear sadly wounded another’s peace of 
mind ; and still feel that I could not have acted 
otherwise. Virtue, intellect, beauty, gentle 
blood—even these were but a part of the pro- 
mise destroyed by such a seeming trifle. Again 
I say, let no man despise small things !— 
P.S. I have just learned that Clive is coming 
back, in hot haste, to call me to account for 
imputed trifling with his sister's affections ; so 
that to the previous list of distresses, I shall 
probably add a mortal quarrel with the man, 
of all others, whom I love the best.’ 

We have not room, else we had marked a 
very beautiful sonnet of. Dr. .Bowring’s for 
quotation ; but must be content with a single 
specimen of the Winter’s Wreath. 





Friendship’s. Offering, for 1832. London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
WE congratulate Mr. Pringle,—for he must 
look with much satisfaction on the result of his 
editorial labours. ‘We do not think very highly 
of the poetry ; but his collection of tales is the 
best we have seen. ‘ The Substitute,” by the 
Author of Tales by the O’Hara Family; ‘*‘ the 
Incendiary,” by Miss Mitford ; “ the Tempta- 
tion of the Capuchins,” by Derwent Conway ; 
“the Incognita of Munich;” “ the Golden- 
Basket-Bearer,” by Mr. St. John; “ the Or- 
phan,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton ; ‘*‘ the Queen 
Anne’s Sixpence,’’—are seven as original ‘and 
interesting stories as ever did credit to an 
Annual. If we except Mary Howitt’s “ Dis- 
mal Story,”? we must say the poems are not on 
a level with the prose: they are pretty enough 
for echoes, but are quite deficient in character 
of their own. ‘ A Dream of Fairy-Land,” by 
the editor himself, is not among his happiest 
efforts. he translation of “the Midnight 
Parade of Napoleon” gives*no sort’ of idea of 
the original; and in gaping the following pieces 
we do it from justice, for they are too good for 
their companions. 
Verses. By William Motherwell. 
“ - agony ! —_ 5 
or 
That wove belioted wore vows conceived 


As light as summer wind. 

Oh ! fierce agony, 

For : heart to : . 

In one brief hour, the withering power 
Of unimpassioned look. 

Oh agony! deep ‘ 

For earl that’s proud and high, 

To learn of Fate how desolate 

It may be ere it die! 


! sharp agony, 
th £0 Da 


ow loat 
the fickleness faithlessness 
@ trusting heart !” 


** Stancas written in a Cathedral, By T. K. Hervey. 

How loud, amid these silent aisles, 

My quiet footstep falls— 
Where words, like ancietit chtonicles, 
o’er the walls: 
seem to rise 
tread, 
back replies 
From homes that hold the dead! 
Death's harvests of a thousand years 
Have here been gathered in— 


A thousand phantoms 
Beneath my lightest 
And echoes me 


And love its staff of rest 
Beside the grave of pride ! 

Alike o’er each, alike o’er all, 
Their lone m wave; 

The banner on the sculptured wall, 
The thistle o’er the grave— 

Each, pon eepe ay me the style 
And bearings of its dead; 


Above 


And the breeze, like an ancient bard, comes by, 
And touches 


Of the harp hich death has h high, 
the wi ung on . 
And weaves the words; 
S*fioees Gey ag of samy enon 
sing of many an age; 
And cae, to which each graven stone 
Is but the title-page. : 
The warrior here hath sheathed his sword, 
The crush’d his lyre, 
The miser left his counted hoard, 
The chemist quench’d his fire ; 
he maiden never more steals forth 
To hear her lover’s lute; 
And all the trumpets of the earth 
In the soldier’s ear are mute. 
Here the pilgrim of the hoary head 
Has flung his crutch aside, 
And the — gained the bridal-bed 
Where is the young man’s bride ; 
The mother is here whom a weary track 
Led sorrowing to the tomb, 
And the babe wi path from heaven, back, 
Was but its mother’s womb. 
The moonlight sits, with her sad sweet smile, 
O’er the heedless ter’s rest ; 
And the organ rings through the vaulted aisle, 
But it stirs not the minstrel’s breast ; 
he mariner no wish to roam 
From his safe and silent shore, 
And the waning in the mourner’s home 
Is hushed for evermore. 
a * . 
My heart is.as an infant’s still, 
hough mine eyes are dim with tears; 
I have this hour no fear of ill, 
No grief for vanished years !— 
Once more, for this wild world I set 
My solitary bark ; 
But, like those sleepers, I shall yet 
Go up into that ark !” 


The last we shall quote is by Mrs. Norton. 


** There is no trace of thee around, 
Beloved! in this abode; 
The winds sweep o’er the silent ground 
Where once thy ——— trode. 
There is no‘shadow in the glen, 
No echo on the hill; 
The sun that sets shall rise again, 
And find them lonely still. 
And still the same wild thoughts of glee 
Are bright upon each brow; 
Of all who used to.welcome thee, 
ne ! —- remembers now ? 
and gaze u 
And 9 vad Joyous face, 
nto un es; but there 
No thought of thee I trace. 
Why then to sorrow wakes my soul ? 
Why springs the painful tear? 
Why. muse I sadly on the whole ?— 
I know thou hast been here: 
I know thou hast, though nought remains 
Tanspeant lensing tows 
sunset rough those panes 
Hath lit thine eager brow. - 
The lonely cypress, murmurin 
And bending to the breeze “ 
(Like my worn heart, the one sad thing 
The sunshine cannot please), 
‘The wooded hill, the clear blue sky, 
The smail lake’s placid shore— 
All that I look on now, thine eye 
Hath watched in days of yore. 
O’er the smooth path, so trimly kept, 
The sunny shaven green, 
Where I have thought of thee and wept, 
Thy wandering foot hath been. 
And it was once a bliss to be 
In spots where thou hadst ranged, 
To wander round and dream of thee— 
Ah! wherefore am I changed ? 
It is not that my heart hath swerved 
From what it ought to be; 
Oh! fondly hath that heart preserved 
Each little thought of thee! 
It is not that I do not love 
Even more than I did then: 
But that thow never more shalt rove’ 
Through these sweet scenes again.” 


The prose tales, though short, being too 
long for our limits, we have been unwilling to 
spoil by curtailment; and content ourselves 
with repeating, that the best set of short stories 
we have this year seen are in the Friendship’s 
Offering. We should notice, that the binding 
of this volume is particularly deserving of praise, 
as being at once handsome and lasting. 








But hangs one moral, all the hile 
each slumbering head. ; 


————— 
The Tauroboliad ; or, the Sacrifice of the Con- 
stitution, a Satire. 8vo. pp..104. London. 
Hatchard and Son. c 
The Voice of Albion, a Poem commemorative 
of the Crisis, &c. &c. By Henry Sewell 
Stokes. 8vo. pp. 171. London. Cochrane 
and Co. 
Tue former of these is a high-Tory classic 
satire, well written, and embodying in good 
composition most of the arguments of the 
* Conservatives” against the Reformers. The 
latter is a red-hot diatribe on the opposite side, 
eulogising all that the first reviles, and reviling 
all that the first eulogises.. Observing proofs 
of talent in both, we are sorry to see it ex- 
pended on such a subject,—upon which par. 
liamentary debates, pamphlets, and everlasting 
newspapers, fatigue the world sufficiently, with. 
out the supernumerary aid of poets. 





aia — 
Belgium in 1830, a Poem. By Rachel 
binson. Pp. 48. 
ANOTHER political poem—a poem thrown 
away. It is strenuously in favour of the house 
of Nassau, and against the Belgian revolution, 
of which we suppose the writer was a witness. 





Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Translated by E. 
Griffiths and others. Part XXX. Insecta, 
Part III. - London. Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. 

THE translators of Cuvier’s great work have 

now advanced to the third main division of 

zoological science, the History of Insects. In 
pursuance of the plan adopted in the former 
volumes, they have relieved the dry scientific 

details of the Baron by a mass of valuable il- 

lustration collected from the writings of other 

naturalists; and have shewn much discrimina- 
tion in selecting only such statements as are 
supported by sufficient evidence. The plates 
are executed with great fidelity ; and the work 
continues te. :prémise that desideratum —an 

English standard work on zoology, suited to 

the advanced state of the science. 








A Manual of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 
Gers from the French of H. M. Edwards, 
-D., and P. Vavasseur,_ M.D. Corrected 
and adapted to British practice by John 
Davies, M.R.C.S., &c. pp. 490. ndon, 
1831. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
AN attention to arrangement is not only use- 
ful from the assistance which it affords to the 
memory, but also for the facilities which it 
gives to reference. The particular advantages 
of this translation, from the excellent French 
work of Drs. Edwards and Vavasseur (the for- 
mer a countryman, well known by his various 
contributions to natural history, pathology, and 
medicine), consist in its grouping together re- 
medies which belong naturally to the same fa- 
milies, and those which are endued with similar 
physiological properties. This arrangement 1s 
practically useful; the matter is concise, and 
the work will in consequence be found a valu- 
able addition to the library of the medical 
pupil. 


Plain Rules for improvitig the Health of the 
Delicate, &c. &c. By W. Henderson, M.D. 
12mo. pp. 328. London, 1831. Whittaker 
and Co. 

THERE have been so many plain rules to keep 

us in health, that it is absolutely astonishing 

we should ever be sick ; and as for dying, it 
ought to be out of the question. Dr. Hen- 
derson gives ue nothing new on the subject — 








except the account of a new specific of his own, 
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which is to be hadsat Perth, and (he says) cures 
all stomach complaints. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor, Sc. 
RUINS OF PALENQUE.* 
April 26, 1831. 
Srr,—I am desirous of communicating to the 
literary world, through your universally circu- 
lated Gazette, some idea of these antiquities, 
which rescue ancient America from a charge 
of barbarism. 

These ruins extend for more than twenty 
miles, along the summit of the ridge which 
separates the country of the wild Maya Indians 
(included in the district of Peten) from the 
state of Chiapas, and must anciently have 
embraced a city and its suburbs. The prin- 
cipal buildings are erected on the most promi- 
nent heights, and to several of them, if not to 
all, stairs were constructed. From the hol- 
lows beneath, the steps, as well as all the ves- 
tiges which time has left, are wholly of stone 
and plaster. 

The principal edifice I have discovered, and 
style the palace, is built in several squares; but 
the main halls, or galleries, run in a direction 
from the N.N.E. to the S.8.W. Allowing for 
the variation of the compass, which is 9° E., 
this position, and its perpendicular, are most 
exactly observed in all the edifices I have 
examined, be their situation what it may. This 
is the more remarkable, as it does not arise 
from the formation of streets, as no such regu- 
lar communications existed betwen the houses. 
These are formed of galleries eight feet wide, 
separated by walls a yard thick, and two rows 
of galleries complete the building : the height 
of the walls to the eaves is nine feet, and 
thence three yards more to the top, to which 
the roofs incline, being covered by horizontal 
stones a _— e chasms between the 
inner roofs of the two galleries were originall 
filled up, though containing large oie, ont 
now universally grown over with bushes and 
trees. The stones, of which all the edifices are 
built, are, about eighteen inches long, nine 
broad, and two thick, cemented by mortar, and 
gradually inclining when they form a roof, but 
always placed horizontally : the outside eaves 
are supported by large stones, which project 
about two feet. Doors are numerous in all 
the halls, and the spaces which contained the 
top beams are exactly preserved in the stone, 
though the wood-work has entirely disap- 
peared. All the habitations must have been 
exceedingly dark, if the doors were of wood 
and kept shut ; as the windows, though many, 
are but small circular and square perforations, 
= subjeet to no particular arrangement. Evi- 
Peng the architects avoided symmetry, not 
‘Tom ignorance but design. Besides the niches 
in the roof and the windows, the walls are 
Perforated by holes of this shape 
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each about two feet wide: they are very fre- 
quent ; and, though they completely pierce the 
wall, are separated in the middle by a partition 
of plaster: their use I cannot divine. Several 

oles in the walls also contain stone pillars, 
of from six inches to one foot high ; some capa- 
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Place utterly unknown to Euro) hy and anti- 
quities, to the Governor of the adjoining province. 


to our Literary Notices, it will be seen 
for this interesting account of a 





ble of holding the strongest animal, and others 
delicately small; inserted both high and low, 
and not altvays opposite one another. 

The front of the palace contained five doors, 
lofty and wide, as in all the buildings: on 
each ofthe pillars which separate them is an 
erect human figure in relievo: in most of 
these, throughout the ruins, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish men from women, as their dress ap- 
pears the same; the head adorned with high 
plumes, the breast and arms naked, with neck- 
laces and bracelets, and sometimes covered by a 
short tippet; the middle and thighs enclosed 
in a wrapper, crowded with ornaments, and its 
ends finely worked, hanging down between the 
legs, which are naked, as well as the feet. 
Some figures are distinguished by the awkward 
height of their head-dress, and the unnatural 
horizontal projection of the bows and ends of 
the sash which fastens the wrapper: all the 
heads are in profile, and many hold long staves 
in their hands, headed by some undefinable 
objects; but no weapons are to be seen with 
any of the figures or basso-relievos, and none 
have ever been found but flint heads of arrows 
or lances, similar, though larger, to those used 
by the wild Indians at the present day. There 
are also some squatted figures, apparently of 
plebeians, with wrappers, but without any or- 
naments or head-dress. 
severa! appear to have been coloured, and even 
much of the writing was painted. 

The grand centre entrance of the palace, 
joining its two front galleries, and under which 
I have bivouacked, never had any door, and its 
top is circular: behind the second gallery steps 
descend into an inner court, and on each side 
of them are three gigantic busts, worked in 
relievo, on inclined stones. In another of the 
courts are the remains of a square tower, still 
about a 100 feet high, as its top has fallen: 
the steps which lead. up. through its interior 
are rectangular, and it contains a regular series 
of doors or windows, © In one of the galleries of 
the palace is a sort of picture, contained on 
a stone of an oval shape,about two yards in 
diameter ; the figures are in relievo, and still 
bear evidence of having been coloured: a 
female, dressed as above described, and with 
ear-rings, sits cross-legged on a seat or sofa, 
which is just large enough to hold her, and has 
at each end the representation of an animal’s 
head, with a collar round the neck ; a person, 
apparently an old womap, dressed in a tippet 
and wrapper, both worked like a plaid, pre- 
sents on her knees, to the sitting female, a 
human head, adorned with a solitary tuft of 
feathers. The back of the head is turned towards 
the lady, who looks earnestly on it, while her 
expression of grief and horror is well repre- 
sented,—her right hand is near her heart, and 
the left rests on her thigh. Some square tablets 
are inscribed in the upper part of the picture ; 
the wall around is of various colours, and an 
inscription on the cornice overhead is painted 
in two horizontal rows of small square tablets. 
Near this is the principal entrance to the vaults, 
which run underneath the palace, and which I 
have explored by candle-light, though much 
annoyed by the large bats that infest all the 
ruins. Over this same entrance are worked, 
in relievo, the figure of a rabbit on one side, 
and an ugly human figure on the other ; both 
surrounded by filagree work, apparently imi- 
tating boughs and feathers. The architecture 
of the vaults is similar to that of the buildings 
above ground. A female head over one of the 
passages, with an ornament pendent from her 
nose, represents grief or sleep. This circum- 
stance, and that of the vaults containing a 
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number of what are apparently stone couches, 
lead me to suppose they were used as dor- 
mitories. 

The building which I name the study stands 
on 8 neighbouring and higher hill than the 
palace, and the ascent to it is very steep; it 
has five doors, each with evidence of having 
contained ‘wooden frames, the pillars or walls 
separating them containing full-length figures 
of about six feet high, one of which is dressed 
in'a petticoat reaching nearly to the ancle, and 
fringed at the bottom, bearing, as well as ano- 
ther figure, naked infants on their right arms, 
and not in the manner of the modern Indian 
women, who always set their children astride 
on their hips. ‘The ‘inside walls of the study 
contain three large stone quadrangles, each di- 
vided by indented lines into 240 equal compart- 
ments, about six inches square, twelve running 
from to bottom, and twenty from side to 
side, and containing different characters in re- 
lievo. I have copied those in best preservation, 
of which the two following are a specimen :— 
the same characters appear to be very rarely 
repeated in the various tablets. 














A building, apparently used for religious pur- 
, stands on a hill in the vicinity, and still 
igher than the preceding edifices : two galleries 
form its foundation ;*the front one occupying 
its whole-length, the back divided into three 
compartments. The eastern of these has the 
appearance of a dungeon, though its very small 
entratice has no eVidence of a door. The west- 
ern compattment 4s ‘@'simple room ; the centre 
iece also without a ddor ; but from the pil- 
ars inserted, as‘already described, in the walls, 
I conjecture it had curtains. This room has 
a small chapel built within it, having a flat top : 
the back of the chapel,:and two stone slabs, 
which form the front, but leave between them a 
wide entrance, are highly and elegantly worked 
in relievo. On the west stone is the representa- 
tion of a man looking towards the entrance, 
his head adorned with boughs and feathers ; 
a small crane is seated on one of the boughs, 
with a fish in its mouth; he has a tippet, trou- 
sers half-way down the thigh, bands round his 
calves, and a sort of boot without soles, only 
covering the back of the leg,—a horrid figure 
squatted down, with its back turned to the up- 
right one, has no feet, but its legs terminate in 
a tail. The other slab contains a hideous old 
man, with a bough in his mouth. Opposite 
these two figures are stone pillars, as elsewhere 
observed both near the floor and higher up, to 
which victims or culprits may have been tied. 
Inside, on the back wall of the chapel, are two 
small human figures; the larger one placing 
the head of ‘a man adorned with feathers on 
the top of a cross, such a one exactly as 
used by Christians ; the other represents a 
child, both looking at the head, barefooted, 
with their ankles adorned ; behind each of 
them are sets of square tablets, very 
characters very neatly executed. Perhaps 
am wrong in supposing this to be a chapel, 
and that human victims were sacrificed in it; 
these deeds have generally been executed in 
the presence of large assemblies of people ; 
while but comparatively few could have wit- 
nessed them if done here. This might, there- 





fore, have been a canopy under which 

trates sat in the administration of jus 
Above all these rooms two narrow parallel 
walls ascend to a height of eighty feet above 
the ground: they are perforated by squares, 
and between them one ascends by projecting 
stones to the top, whence there is a most 
extensive view over the plains to the north. 

About two hundred yards below the palace 
a limpid stream has its rise; it bursts from be- 
tween the rocks, and is covered over from its 
source for more than a hundred yards, by a 
— which follows its bend ; where the gal- 
ery ends, there is evidence of a continuation of 
edifices for about fifty yards more down the 
course of the stream: the whole appears a 
strange arrangement. 

Not far hence is a prison on the edge of 
a stupendous precipice: by placing a stone 
over it, the captive was effectually prevented 
from escaping, though large windows in the 
edge of the precipice admitted light and an 
extensive view. 

The whole of the ruins are now buried in a 
thick forest, and months might be delightfully 
employed in exploring them. My time is unfor- 
tunately limited; but I have seen sufficient to 
ascertain the high civilisation of their former 
inhabitants, and that they possessed the art of 
representing sounds by signs, with which I 
hitherto believed no Americans previous to the 
conquest were acquainted. 

The neighbouring country, for many leagues 
distant, contains remains of the ancient labours 
of its people,—bridges, reservoirs, monumental 
inscriptions, subterraneous edifices, &c.; but 
this spot was evidently the capital, and none 
could be better chosen for the metropolis of a 
civilised, commercial, and extended nation; hav- 
ing from its elevation a most delightful tempe- 
rature; behind it a still cooler region for the 
supply of such productions as a warmer sun 
does not admit of; and before it the extensive, 
flat, and hot regions of Tabasco and Yucatan, 
—the former in the more immediate neighbour. 
hood, intersected by large, deep, and navigable 
rivers, which, with their innumerable ramifi- 
cations and connexions with the sea, offer every 
facility for an immense commerce. It is strik- 
ingly remarkable, the almost exact correspond. 
ing situation of this country in the new, with 
that which Egypt held in the old world, placed 
at the junction of the northern and southern 
continents, with a Mediterranean sea, a delta, 
and an isthmus. Every thing bears testimony 
that these surprising people were not physically 
dissimilar from the present Indians; but their 
civilisation far surpassed that of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians: they must have existed long 
prior to the fourteenth century; since the former, 
who would have been their neighbours, and not 
deficient in enterprise and talent, would cer- 
tainly otherwise have learnt from them the art 
of writing. I would say, that this nation was 
destroyed by an irruption of barbarians from 
the north-west, which is an additional reason 
for giving them a much higher antiquity than 
the foundation of Mexico, as long previous to 
that event it is known that no such irruptions 
had taken place. 

I also presume that the Maya language is 
derived from them : it is still spoken by all the 
Indians, and even by most of the other inha- 
bitants throughout Yucatan, the district of 
Peten, and the eastern part of Tabasco; the 
Puctune, a slight corruption of it, is spoken in 
this immediate vicinity, and to the south-west, 
nearly as far as the Pacific. Why this original 
language should be more corrupted near the 
ancient seat of empire than in the distant pro- 
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vinces, is no more to be accounted for than the 
ter similarity of the Portuguese than the 
Fralian to the Latin. The following words are 
Maya and Puctunc,—king, sun; uh, moon; 
ek, stars; ha, water; kak, fire. There is a 
great similarity between these languages and 
those spoken farther to the south throughout 
the state of Guatemala, particularly in nume. 
ration, which in the Puctunc is as follows, and 
the Maya differs but little from it ;—.1, humpel; 
2, chapel ; 3, ushpel; 4, chumpel ; 5, hopel ; 6, 
wokpel; 7, hukpel ; 8, washakpel ; 9, bolom 
10, lakumpel. 

With regard to the present inhabitants of 
these regions, the wild Indians to the south are 
an uncivilised and timid tribe, who occupy an 
immense tract of country in the interior of the 
continent; and the subdued Indians who in- 
habit the states ef Chiapas and Tabasco are 
equally in a low scale of improvement. When 
asked who built these edifices, they reply, ‘“* The 
devil!” A pretty village, styled Palenque, and 
which has had the honour of giving its name 
to these ruins, was built about a century ago, 
six miles to the north-east. The longevity of 
its inhabitants, and the beauty of its women, 
prove the excellence of this climate. At a 
party there, a few days ago, I inquired of the 
priest and alcalde, as the oracles of Palenque, 
who they supposed were the builders of these 
ancient edifices. The priest shook his head, 
and hinted at their being antediluvian! while 
the alcalde stoutly affirmed that they must 
have been built by a colony of Spaniards prior 
to the conquest !} ! ! J. G, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
OPENING OF KING'S COLLEGE. 
SATURDAY was an inauspicious day for this 
interesting ceremony. The political agitation 
of the moment, and the badness of the weather, 
conspired to deprive it of much of that éclat 
which would doubtless otherwise have attended 
its start into being. As,it was, several hundred 
persons of both sexes were present in the cha- 
pel, where an appropriate and impressive ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop of London, 
whose leading argument was, that education, 
unconnected with moral and religious instruc- 
tion, was not likely to make men either virtu- 
ous or happy. There was knowledge, his lord- 
ship justly observed, which was not wisdom ; 
which species of knowledge was the pregnant 

source of much evil and misery. 

After the service, the Rev. W. Otter, the 
principal of the College, delivered a lecture on 
religious instruction, in which he enforced 
similar doctrines, and embellished his dis- 
course with many classical and poetical quota- 
tions. It was, nevertheless, rather of the 
longest, after what had preceded. 

The company, or congregation, then depart- 
ed. Among those present we noticed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Bristol, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, Lord Henley, Chief 
Justice Sir N. C. Tindal, Mr. Sotheby, Arch- 
deacon Pott, Dr. Richards, &c. &. The 
chapel is very plain, and rather heavy and ill 
lighted. The other parts of the interior we did 
not examine, beyond the entrance hall and 
staircase, the effect of which is massive and 
grand. 








PINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of the Keepsake, for 1832. 
THE illustrations of the approaching volume 
of the Keepsake continue to shew the advan- 





tage which results from such publications being 





under the superintendence, not merely of an 
amateur, but of a professional man of talent 
and technical experience. They are exquisitely 
finished ; and, indeed, in all respects, eminently 
beautiful. We think, however,—and the re. 
mark is equally applicable to several of the 
other Annuals,—that the infusion of landscapes 
is rather greater than is required by variety ; 
and in such works, historical and poetical are 
undoubtedly the most valuable subjects, and 
those which excite the highest interest. 
Presentation Plate, engraved by S, Mitan, 
from a drawing by H. Corbould; Title, en. 
graved by C. Heath and S. Mitan, from a 
drawing by Stothard and Corbould. Two or. 
namental plates, which tastefully introduce both 
the literary and the graphic treasures of the 
volume.—Mrs. Stanhope. Painted by Roch. 
ard; engraved by C. Heath. A lovely head, 
reminding us of Milton’s fine line— 

** For softness she, and sweet attractive grace,” 
Constance. Painted by Miss L. Sharpe; en. 
graved by C. Heath. As charming a specimen 
of Miss Sharpe’s talents as we have ever met 
with.—The Champion. Painted by A. E. Cha. 
lon, R.A.; engraved by F. Bacon. If a slight 
air of dandyism and conceit betrays itself in the 
knight, it is excusable when such a bewitching 
creature appears to be taking so lively an inte- 
rest in his fate.—Byron’s Dream. Drawn by 
J. D. Harding; engraved by J. T. Willmore. 
Mr. Willmore has most skilfully engraved Mr. 
Harding’s fine drawing, which made so strong 
an impression on the public in the Gallery of 
the Society of Painters in Water-colours.—7he 
Repentance of Nineveh. Painted by J. Mar- 
tin; engraved by H. Le Keux. The sublime 
is Mr. Martin’s liar province; and the 
present is a magnificent exemplification of the 
power of his imagination ; representing as it 
does, with all that terrific depth and solemnity 
of effect of which he is so unrivalled a master, a 
countless multitude.“ erying mightily unto 
God.”— Marly. Drawn by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.; engraved by W. Miller: St. Germain 
en Laye. Drawn by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; 
engraved by R. Wallis. Two pleasing local 
views, abounding with the fascination of Mr. 
Turner’s pencil.—Do you remember it? Painted 
by Miss L. Sharpe; engraved by C. Heath. 

e are filled with indignation at the vile trai- 
tor who has brought a tear into so heavenly an 
eye.—Caroline Dammerel. Painted by J. W. 

right; engraved by J. C. Edwards. An 
animated conversation-piece, with a powerful 
effect of light and shade. The expression we 
shall no doubt be better able to appreciate after 
we have read the tale of which it is the illus- 
tration.—Isola Bella; Lago Maggiore. Painted 
by C. Stanfield; engraved by J. T. Willmore. 
Beautiful indeed. The Wedding. Painted by 
Miss L. Sharpe; engraved by C. Rolls. Re- 
taining, as we do, our objection to the novel-like 
episode of the forsaken fair, we repeat our ori- 
ginal commendation of this clever and interest- 
ing composition. — Scandal. Painted by R. 
Smirke, R.A.; engraved by J. Mitchell. We 
do not know which to admire the more; the 
ludicrous but powerful expression which the 
painter has thrown into his design, or the per- 
spicuous and masterly manner in which the 
engraver has transferred that expression to his 
late. It is decidedly one of the finest things 
in the volume.—Interior of Zwinger Palace, 
Dresden. Painted by S. Prout; engraved by 
W. Wallis. Of no great interest, except as ex- 
hibiting a happy management of effect.— Good | 
Angels. Painted by H. Howard, R.A.; engraved 
by C. Rolls. Potent they must be, as well as 
good, to afford an adequate protection against 





so hideous and many-headed a monster.— 7'he- 
rese and the Countess. Drawn by De Veria; 
engraved by F, Bacon. A little affected ; but 


ably composed, and delightfully engraved. 


Illustrations of the Literary Sowenir, for 1832. 
Wun it is considered for how long a period 
the annual publications, of which the Literary 
Souvenir has always been one of the most dis- 
tinguished, have been regularly produced, it 
denotes no little research and effort on the part 
of their editors, still to be prepared, at the 
appointed season, with a collection of works of 
art calculated to attract that general attention 
and to excite that general interest so indispen- 
sable to success. Weare happy to say that the 
embellishments which we are about to notice 
will maintain the character acquired by their 
predecessors. 

Allegra. Painted by A. E. Chalon, R.A.; 
engraved by W. Ensom, A lively commenee- 
ment. The spice of foreign coquetry which 
Mr. Chalon occasionally—as, for instance, in 
the present case—introduces into his female 
figures, adds much to the raciness of their 
effectiem The Supper by the Fountain. Painted 
by T. Stothard, R.A.; engraved by F. Engle- 
heart. Various and extensive as are Mr. Sto- 
thard’s qualifications as an artist, this is pre- 
cisely the kind of subject in which he is most 
completely at home.—Oberwesel, on the Rhine. 
Painted by D. Roberts; engraved by E. Goodall. 
An exquisitely beautiful little plate. The Right 
Hon. the Marchioness of Salisbury. Painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; engraved 
by W. Enson. Although there is much quiet 
dignity in the attitude, we do not consider this 
to be one of Sir Thomas’s happiest portraits. — 
Numa in the Grotto of Egeria. Painted by 
H. Howard, R.A.; engraved by C. Rolls. 
Worthy of Mr. Howard’s classical taste and 
feeling.—Going to Mass. Painted by T. Johan- 
not; engraved by E. Portbury. Very odd.— 
Lady Jane Gray preparing for Ewecution. 
Painted by J. Northcote, R.A.; engraved by 
W. Mitchell. The picture from which this 
charming little print has been engraved is now 
in the possession of Mr. Neeld, of Grosvenor 
Square, and is certainly one of the most satis- 

ry specimens of the powers possessed by 
Mr. Northcote when he was in the meridian of 
his fame.—The Tower of London.. Painted 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; engraved by W. 
Miller. And, to judge from the atmospheric 
volumes which surround it, undergoing a heavy 
bombardment.—-The Tarantella. Painted by 
Montvoisin; engraved by W. Greatbatch. We 
are very much afraid that one of the fair dan. 
cers is about to lose her equipoise. It is a gay 
group, however; and Mr. Greatbatch has out- 
done himself in the execution of the plate.— 
Vespers. Painted by W. Boxall; engraved by 
W. H, Watt. A sweet little creature. May 
her approaching slumbers be ful !— The 
Deveria Family. Painted by A. Deveria; en- 
gtaved by S. Sangster. We have not at present 
the honour of their acquaintance, The Arrest, 
Painted by A. Johannot; engraved by C. Cooke, 
In this representation of the apprehension of 
the unfortunate Charles, the general compo- 
sition and expression are much superior to the 





Mlustrations of the New Year's Gift, for 1832. 
Eraur pretty little prints ; which we are sure 


be very amusing and gratifying to the 
young folks” to mon | withthe ox which 
they embellish, they may be presented by some 
affectionate or friendly hand. Our favourites 
ate: Red Riding Hood, painted by Sir Thos. 


Lawrence, P.R.A., engraved by T, 8, Engle- 
heart ; Antwerp, painted by D. Cox, engraved 
by R. Wallis; Zhe Orphans, painted by A. 
Scheffer, engraved by W. Chevalier ; and The 
Sailor's Widow, F neve by A. Scheffer, en- 
graved by T. S. Engleheart. 





Illustrations of the Amulet, for 1832. 
THE embellishments of the Amulet have al- 
ways been among the most pleasing of those 
which the recurrence of the season of “ An- 
nuals” has produced. In the present year they 
perfectly maintain their character, and some of 
them, indeed, are, in our opinion, superior to 
any which this clever publication has yet dis- 


—— 
@ title is adorned with a small portrait 
of Lady Cawdor, engraved by C. W. Marr, 
from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which has all the patrician marking of the 
features so peculiar to the lamented president. 
The Death of the First-born. Painted by 
George Hayter; engraved by W. Greatbach. 
A fine historical composition, full of expression, 
character, and force.—The Greek Girl. Painted 
by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; engraved by C. 
Fox. We testified our admiration of this ex- 
quisite picture in our notice of the exhibition 
at Somerset House Jast year ; and we can speak 
with equal praise of the merits of Mr. Fox's 
as exquisite engraving.—Corinne. Painted by 
Baron Gerard; engraved by J. Goodyear. We 
cannot say that we think this a happy person- 
ation of Madame de Stael’s celebrated heroine. 
—The Portrait. Painted by Sir T, Lawrence, 





P.R.A.; engraved by J. H. Watt, Those who 
| recollect —and who that saw it does not recol- 
lect ?—. the fascinating portrait of the equally 
fascinating Lady Blessington, which appeared 
|in the exhibition some years ago, will be de- 
|lighted with the fidelity and taste with which 
| Mr. Watt has transferred it to steel. — The 
| Death of Eucles. Painted by B. R. Haydon; 
| engraved by S. Sangster. Although we could 
| wish to see Mr. Haydon's noble and energetic 
|picture engraved on a larger seale, and are 
surprised that it has not yet been so, this small 
plate recalls the various merits of the original 
as forcibly as its size will allow.—Venice s the 
Embarkation. Drawn by Clarkson Stanfield ; 
engraved by E. Goodall. A splendid little 
plate. The sun absolutely gilds the distance, 
and glitters in the sky.—Moonlight. Painted 
by W. Boxall; engraved by C. Marr. Very 
original and picturesque in conception and 
effect.—Sophie. Drawn by Sir T. Lawrence, 
P.R.A. ; engraved by J, Thomson. Graceful 
and lady-like.— The Rising of the Nile. Drawn 
by D. Roberts ; engraved by E. Goodall. The 
grandeur of the composition is well suited to 
the vast importance, to those who form so con- 
spicuous a part of that composition, of the event 
which it represents.—7'he Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry and her Son. Painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A.; engraved by C. Rolls. In 
united dignity and nce this was certainly 
one of Sir Thomas’s most admirable works. 


A Parrot. On stone by J. W. Giles. 
Ackermann. 
Or this publication the only notice that need 
be taken is in the words of the original, 
* Pretty, pretty Poll!” 


The Launch of H.M.84-gun Ship the Thun- 
derer, drawn on the spot by G. B. Champion. 
On stone by T. S. Cooper, R. Ackermann. 

Tus is a lively representation of a lively scene, 

and will grace the ‘clio as a memorial of 





one of those events in which the British navy 
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ig much interested,—the launch of one of her 
meuty bulwarks in the presence of a sailor 
ing. 


The National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
and Eminent Personages ; particularly of the 
Nineteenth Century, With Memoirs by 
William Jerdan, Esq., F.S.A.. M.R.8.L., 
M.R.A.S,, &. Part XXX. Fisher, Son, 
and Co, 

Tue thirtieth Number of this popular publi- 
cation (for so we are perfectly justified in call- 
ing it) contains memoirs of His Highness 
Prince George of Cumberland, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and Lieut.-General Sir Rufane Shawe 
Donkin. The last two contain much infor- 
mation, not hitherto known to the public, re- 
specting the eminent individuals to whom they 
relate; the one distinguished in the field of 
police, the other in that of arms; and both 
iberalising (if we may so express it) the. main 
occupation of their lives by literary studies 
and pursuits. The most interesting memoir 
in the Number, however, is, without doubt, 
that of Prince George of Cumberland; and as 
we are sure our readers will be gratified 
to learn something of the character of this 
amiable young prince, we will transcribe it for 
our columns, 

“ We are well pleased to engraft variety on 
these memoirs, by introducing the portrait of 
one so young as Prince George of Cumberland ; 
whose birth, and the high expectations which 
await his futurity, render him already a very in- 
teresting object to the British nation. hen 
we have looked upon the open countenance of 
this fine manly boy, as we have seen him in 
public places, we could not help fancying how 
much of the destinies of England might be 
bound up in his character and disposition, and 
we felt a wish to know something of both. 
Presuming that similar ideas, and a like desire, 
may have sprung up in the public mind, we 
trust we are not premature in our selection, 
nor likely to be blamed for our endeavour to 
gratify a very natural curiosity. Prince George 
is the only child of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, and Frederica-Caroline- 
Sophia-Alexandrina, daughter of the Grand- 
Duke Charles of Mecklenberg Strelitz, (widow, 
first of Prince Frederick Louis of Prussia, and 
secondly of Frederick William, Prince of Salms- 
Braunfels), whose marriage was solemnised on 
the 29th of May, 1815. On the 27th of May, 
1819, Prince George was born at Berlin; but, 
though of foreign birth by locality, his up- 
bringing and education have always been 
purely English, From infancy he was com. 
mitted to the charge of an English bonne, or 
nurse—an individual, we are assured, of most 
exemplary conduct and excellent understand. 
ing; and it is a good sign to know, that she is 
still attached to her charge with all but ma- 
ternal solicitude and affection. The days of 
mere childhood had hardly passed, when the 
young prince displayed a precocity of intellect 
and talent, which still continues to mark his 

rogress in years. ‘Till about the age of seven, 
bis instruction, such as befitted these tender 
years, requires no particular notice. At that 
period, the Rev. R. W. Jelf was selected, (we 
believe by his late majesty,) to undertake the 
important trust of his education, and proceeded 
to the continent upon his mission, Of Mr. 

Jelf’s learning and accomplishments to recom. 

mend him to such an office, it might be thought 

flattery were we to state all that we have heard ; 
suffice it to say, that his reputation at Oxford, 
his manners as a gen , his piety as a divine, 





and his qualifications in every t of view, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


1. When I roved a young Highlander. 2. 
Beauty’s Bower. 
mer, Addison, and . 

Tye words of the former are by Lord Byron, 

of the latter by Mr. Bradfield ; but the style of 

the music is a still higher recommendation than 
the poetry. The ballads themselves are simple 
and charming ; and Mr. Nathan is the only 
composer who gives us such airs with the 
important addition of orchestral accompani- 


ments. 


Original Songs. 1. Lassie wi’ the Een sae blue. 
2, Bonnie is my Lowland Lassie; and 3. 
The Mother’s Song. Composed and arranged 
by a Lady. Smith, Aberdeen. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., London. 

Tux lithographic printing of the music, and 

the embellishments, but especially the former, 

are so novel and admirable, that the example of 
lithography, as exhibited by S. Leith, of Banff, 
deserves the imitation of all London publishers, 
who desire to have their musical productions 
more clear and neat than they have ever hitherto 
been. The airs, though not very original, are 
sweet and agreeable; and the book is as pleas- 

ing a present of the kind as could be laid on a 

fair lady’s table. 


Music by Nathan. Cra- 
Beale 








DRAMA. 
THE GARRICK CLUB. 


UnpEr this name, and under the-auspices of 
many distinguished individuals, a new club is 
in progress of formation, the avowed purpose 
of which is the promotion of all the interests of 
the Drama. The subscribers, of whom 200 are 
to constitute the original nucleus, ‘already 
amount to above 150; and a meeting is to take 
place this day to. decide upon the further: 
lation, &c. of the establishment. The only 
broad principles yet put forth are, that it is to 
combine all the purposes of a club with the ad- 
vantages of a literary society, ‘by bringing to- 
gether the patrons of the Drama, and gentle. 
men who are most eminent in their respective 
circles. The plan is so far good, and seems 
entitled to warm support ; but the whole must 
depend upon the disposition of the higher ranks 
who are parties to this social compact ; to care 
in the election of all the members, so that there 
may be nothing to counteract their good dis- 
position (presuming it to exist); and to the 
means employed for promoting the general in- 
terests of the stage. If, for example, such 
men as the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of De. 
vonshire, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Wharncliffe, 
Lord Lowther, and other persons of noble 
rank, of whom nearly a third of the club is at 
present composed, really and- efficiently join 
it, so as to become the acquaintances, and 
possibly the friends and patrons, of meritori- 
ous dramatic writers and other men of genius, 
this might be a great encouragement and ad. 
vantage to the latter, as well as a source of 
tification, worthy of nobility and wealth, to the 
former. If they are to be merely nominal sub. 
scribers, the club will be no better than any 
other with which the town abounds. It will 
possess no difference of character, and can do 
nothing to help the Drama, in its present low 
and deplorable condition. 

What else might be devised for this desirable 
end, we are not p to say ; but something 
might be accomplished by engaging the fashion- 
able world to frequent the theatres more con- 
stantly ; by offering honours and rewards for 
the production of sterling plays; and by dis- 
countenancing either the inroads upon propri- 
tty, or the continual croppings of trash, which 





now: prevail in this unweeded garden. If a 


club of this description has it in its power to 
cherish genius, and to check pretence, it will 
effect much by its own effort, and more by its 
example; and that such may be its laudable 
result we most cordially hope and desire. 





THEATRES. 

As is usual at the beginning of seasons, the 
principal novelties yet seen at the theatres 
are new performers, of whom there are, how- 
ever, rather an unusual number; and some new 
casts of parts in the dramas produced, Upon 
many of these it is difficult to pronounce at 
first sight; firs:, on account of our.being ac- 
customed to other actors,.and having formed 
our judgment of characters upon their original 
conceptions and execution of them ;. and, 
secondly, because the débutants labour, under 
the disadvantage of being unaccustomed, to the 
extent of London boards, and the fancies of 
London audiences. For these and other,pea- 
sons, we seldom decide very peremptorily on 
first appearances ; and are particularly disin- 
clined to do so, when they are so plentiful.as 
to unhinge, in some instances, all the familiar 
casts of favourite plays. 


At Drury Lane we have had Dominique, by 
Kenney and Poole,—two riding on one horse, 
and yet neither of them riding behind. This 
version is a closer translation than any we 
have yet witnessed from the French piece. It 
is rather long, and went off heavily the first 
night; and though still somewhat’ tedious, 
Wallack has.so improved in Dominique,‘as to 
carry the whole through witi greater vivacity. 
Cooper, as Chevalier Darcy, supports him 
ably ; and Mrs. Orger and Mrs. C. Jones, as 
the soubrette and the mother, display great 


regu~ talent, and contribute largely to the success of 


the entertainment. 


On Tuesday, the Country Girl was revived’; 


Miss Peggy by Miss Kenneth. ‘In th phrase 
of the stage, she, was. ill playdéd ‘up to 5 but in 


spite of this material drawback, she more than 
confirmed the very favourable opinion we had 
formed of her talents. Lively without pertness, 
natural without vulgarity, and piquant without 
impudence, she acquitted herself to admira- 
tion in a part which not only requires great 
skill, but is rendered more trying by the recol- 
lection of perfect personation, with which it is 
attended. Her lolling against Moody, and her 
arch look into his face while Belville is kissing 
her hand, was delightful; and her joyous 
langh and caper at Guardy’s betraying that 
she is a girl, called forth a hearty round of 
applause. Miss Kenneth’s person is neat; her 
countenance wants beauty. Mr. Balls, in Spark- 
ish, was quite at home: he is a prince of fops. 
Mr. Andrews, as Moody, was not above medio- 
crity; Alithea did not raise Miss Gordon in 
our estimation ; but Miss Chaplin, a débutant, 
in Lucy, was a very nice and smart little maid. 


gta-| The rest of the dramatis persone were very 


indifferent for a theatre royal; Mr. 
Hill being out of his line in Belville. 


At Covent Garden, The Inconstant has been 
strongly got up, with Miss E. Tree as Bizarre, 
and Miss Taylor as Oriana. The Barber of 
Seville introduced a new and fine bass to us, 
in Mr. Reynoldson from Edinburgh, who play- 
ed Dr. Bartolo most satisfactorily; while Mr. 
Wilson and Miss Inverarity were all that 
could be wished in Fiorello and Rosina. 


The Olympic has given us I'll be your 
Second ; a very lively and amusing bagatelle 
from ‘*Le Temoin,” which was completely 
successful, 


mn 





VARIETIES. 


Politics. — We have often said the Literary 
Gazette should have nothing to do with politics ; 
but we consider the following, which has been 
impressively repeated by a contemporary, so 
very important at a period when a great states- 
man might do the country yeoman’s service, 
that ‘we are induced to copy it pro bono. ‘There 
is (says our friend) “ no study better suited to 
the training of the sagacious and analysing and 
generalising faculties essential to a statesman, 
than that of medicine.”—Why have we not 
some doctors in parliament, to minister to the 
state? why not go to the College of Physicians 
for a new Cabinet ? 

Phrenology. —A letter, signed by the Edin- 
burgh editor of the Phrenological Journal, 
reached us, and has since appeared in the 
Times newspaper, which has more room for 
the products of the organs of combativeness 
than the Literary Gazette. Yet had justice 
required our insertion of that letter, we would 
have made room for it; but the question it 
agitates is between its writer and a corre- 
spondent of the Times, not between him and 
us.’ We did not say that the infernal cruelties 
we reprobated were perpetrated by the Phre. 
nologists of Edinburgh: all we did was to 
express our abhorrence of these atrocities, and 
to censure their diffusion in a journal profess. 
ing to be devoted to a science ; and so far adopt. 
ing them as to ground arguments and illustra- 
tions in favour of that science upon them. We 
stated frankly that we had seen no No. of the 
journal but the one sent to us (XXIX.), which 
contained the second portion of these inhuman 
experiments; and therefore we cannot be ac- 
cused of misrepresenting the fact,’ by whom 
such crimes were committed. That we copied 
some of these abominable’details while we cen- 
sured them, we acknowledge; but how else 
could we point the! publio- indignation against 
them, their perpetrators andabettors? We 
have really no ill-will towards Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, or Deville : in several things, they are 
clever men; but they have carried their hypo- 
theses to a very foolish length, while some 
have got notoriety, and others made money, 
by means of phrenology ! 

Oriental Treasures. —We are informed that 
the collection of Mr. Marsden is at this time 
on sale, ‘and that a French professor is now (or 
was @ few days ago) in London, to treat for the 
purehase of it for the Royal Library at Paris. 
It is stated to us to be in the hands of Messrs, 
Hankey, the bankers. 

March of Refinement.—A servant maid, in a 
small town in Herefordshire, last week left 
her situation in consequence of her being inca- 
pable of “‘ reconciling her feelings to the—very 
bad grammar spoken by her mistress.”*—Country 
Paper. 

Some Italian journals mention that a new 
organised being has been discovered in the 
interior of Africa, which seems to form an 
intermediate link between vegetable and animal 
life. This singular being has the shape of a 
spotted serpent. It drags itself along on the 
ground, and, instead of a head, has a flewer 
shaped like a bell, which contains a viscous 
liquor. The flies and other insects, attracted 
by the smell of this juice, enter into the flower, 
where they are caught by the adhesive matter. 
The flower then closes, and remains shut until 
the prisoners are bruised and transformed into 
chyle. The indigestible portions, such as the 
head and the wings, are thrown out by two 
lower spiral openings. This vegetable serpent 
has a skin resembling leaves, a white and soft 
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flesh, and instead of a bony skeleton, a carti- 
laginous frame filled with yellow marrow. The | tna 
natives consider it delicious food. — Morning 
Paper. 

The privilege of fishing in the lake of Grand- 
lieu, near Machecoul, was formerly held by |™ 
this remarkable tenure, —that the tees 
were obliged, every year, to dance a new dance, 
and to sing @ new song to a new tune, before 
the lord. 


ol Meet tt ae 
Tenneman, 
and A New Argutben, for the Truth of the 
Religion, 


ares 


» by the same Author. 


LIST OF NEW a tan, 
——— Souvenir for 1832, small 


Gift for “for 1038 by Mh Alaric A A. Watts, 


—History of the Roman Hierarchi 
Moubray, 3 vo! Is, 
Astronom 


8vo. 9s. bds.—Glen 
Frost’s hy and 
man’s Irish 


The vassals of the Lord of Videlou were | 


bound to pare his nails on Christmas and Whit- 
sun eves. They were allowed to commute this 
service for a present of two new-born kittens, 
brought in a pan, at Christmas, and for a basket 
of fresh grapes and a pair of scissors at Whit. 
suntide. 

The rochet, in ecclesiastical costume, derives 
its name from a Celtic word, which in Bas- 


Breton aigeilite ehemies, METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
The forest of Brecilian, where Merlin is sup-| Thursday... 6 | From 44. to 68. | 29-89 Stati 
posed to be buried, and where the scenes of| Friday+--- 7 | —~ 50. — 6% | 29°74 ye 
many romances are laid, is the present forest ine Gipeg ge G . " 33 
+ FTE tay oh tontest nied wl oe | = be lee 2 Be 

rincess of Scotland lan at} ucsday °° oe = - 
Morlaix in 1548, oy her way to the French ee a oe Lm 


court, previous to her marriage with Francis II. 


As her guards i? over the bridge, some 
confusion took place, and a cry of treason was 


Fair a 


Illustrations to do. 
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22. 108.; lettered, 1/. ie. in 2 Juvenile For- 
ee Me N Not for 1832, fep. m 


w 
Winters’ Wreath for 1832, fep. 12s. 
1d, 4s. in parfolonrendchip's s offer 
morocco ; Illustrations FD 
ters, li. lie. 
rench proofs, 15s. in olio.—The om 
Author é «the Spy,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 1, 11s. 6d. 


Philosophy, from the Ger- 
Rev. Arthur Johuson, M.A. ; 


y, 12mo. 8. bde-Hardl- 
y, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. Wr és. bds.—Nimrod 


on Hunters, &c. _s 158. bds.—The Amulet for 1832, 


Christian 








Prevailing wind, S.E. and S.W. 


Except the 7th, erally cloudy, with —— rain. 
A euninecianm Sane eftern = 


oon 


Pain pe 
raised. The Seigneur de Rohan, who stood by] pimeue Pen 
the door of her carriage, exclaimed, Jamais | Latitude. ...-. 51° $7’ 32” N 
Breton ne fait trahison, and the tumult ceased. | Longitude. + @ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Quare?—In one of the favourable opinions 
of the press, often quoted by publishers in the 
subsequent advertisements of books, and known 
(sometimes wrongfully, but often rightly,) by 
the name of —_ we find the following com- 
pliment to the authoress of Pin-Money : — 
The authoress has an admirable acquaintance 
with the habits, the foibles, and the vices, of the 
society she has delineated ! !’—Morning Post. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gaxette Weekly Advertisement, No. LI. Oct. 15.) 
The Juvenile Pn od Not (Mrs. Hall’s.)—In —_ 


since 1828. the 


ighest «.+.++.. 68-00" - 
West sereeess S600--+ 
Mean «++++ee++6 53°7: 
Barometer—Highest teeceees 30°00. - 
—- trees 


feteorological R ¢ at 
"Wrvcombe, Bucky by «Meme hetsnie test. Sane Lente Seton. 
ees ‘Thameneten i 


Number of da og 13. 
tity of n in inches and decimals, 4-15. 


inds.—3 East—0 West—3 North—0 South--1 North- 
east—5 South-east—11 South-west—7 North-west. 

General Observations.—The extreme of heat the same as 

sy -4 last es the minimum above those in the 

and the mean temperature higher than 

the barometer high, but the range not so 

great as in the last three years. The quantity of rain 

more than the —a hy = than last 


the 8th, accom- 


ADaus. 


Meteoro- 


year ; 
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University 2 


The Studies of the 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Arts, 


JOM ERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 


The Council have decided on the admission of iy 
School within the walls of the University at 


Christmas 
ents shall have been com: and 
the School may be had at the 


6 at at Mr. John Taylor's, Bookseller to the Uni 
82, Upper Gower Street; or at 
Booksellers, Paternoster Row 


Messsrs. Baldwin and Cr: h, 


Papi w were og after the Holydays, 
JOHN i WALKER, A.B. Head Master. 








on 
commence in the last 
of July. 


liman’s Lectures 


16, Gower Street, 
ae of PHYSIC in IRELAND. 
Professors will commence their Lectures and Hos. 
tal Attendance on Monday, the 7th of November, at the follow. 
he ame 
“he 11, Dr. Crampton en Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
At 12, the Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lecturer. 
At 1, Dr. Macartey on Anatomy and Surgery. 
At 2, Dr. Barker on Chemistry. 
= 3, Dr. Leahy on the Practice of Medicine. 
Dr. Graves on the Institutes of Medicine. 


and Demonstrations on Botany vill 
week in ‘April, and end botote the nlade 





the Coll 
and Met den 


tures in A 
liver in in Trinity Coll 
edica, Practice of 


Clinical Lectutes wii 
Dr. Crampton and Dr. 


cartney. 


Statvered m7 10 o” 


by Dr. 
ans,) “cgummence on the 7th Te 
y, Chemistry, and Botany, will be de- 


natom try, 
lege; the Lectures on Midwi ery, a 
Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, and 

a Lectures, in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 


Il be — on two days in the week, by 


ar! 
The Summer Course of Clinical Lectures, at Sir P. Dun’s, will 
_ the first w continued to the end of 


eek in May, and be 


Jul 
Demonstrations will be given in Trinity College, by Dr. Ma- 





26th September, 1031. 


-. at tthe ¢ Chemical ete ory. Tr eer rinity Coll 
(Signed) 


and Pharmaceutic Che- 


BRERETON, M.D. 
Registrar to Dike College of Physicians. 
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late surviving Partner 


utmost attention has been given to the Manufacture 
Pencils in Cedar by S. Mordan and Co., who pledge themselves to 
supply nothing oo Cumberland Lead ; thereby ae 


TS, ARCHITECTS, and 


DRAFTSMEN.—Since the death of Mr. Langdon, the 


of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, the 
Drawing 





Drawin Pencils. All 
of these Pencils, 


re 


so fr 
who wish to be sauistied as to the genuine- 
may see them manufactured at No. 9%, 


Fwd! Street, Finsbury, which establishment now has the honour, 
all the Government Offices. 





&e. the 
nited Kingdom. S. Mordan and Co.’s name is pe 





EFORM.— Harding’s Authentic Edition 


(the eB of Lord Brougham’s very eloquent aoe 
justice to this Annual in our last No., we twice in the month, v: and 28th, more than | on the sof Retere Bill is now ready, very ae 
passed over one of our phew to which, inj justice to om an inch of rain fell in the pe Ee hours; on the ‘ation enlargeds Primed Sin. peed type ead See the Opposition in 
criticisms, and to our readers who upon them, we nightof the th the an fell exceedingly ape attended wae o 0a Very correct List a4 S erity and Mi- 
must now refer. It is to point out t ntuber of t by much thunder and lightning; thunder was also heard, nerity. iy. On St Sixpence, Me worth 9s. 6d. Revi 
— errors which occur in the paper entitled ‘‘ the scone preceding qvening, about ela by the I of H. Benet § Post iamentary 

oung Traveller,” which is so pers in itself, that we | o’ ovaporation 0°35 of an The Publisher gratefully ack wledget, with with ratiadey te 
1 more tegret its being disfigured by errors, unfa ae tained decided preference given to his *« National The Trade, 
able to conveyance of accurate knowledge to the ———— wasneoen as le to obtain o upply, may now hare 
young. As our copy of the book was a very early one, TO CORRESPONDENTS. Things {Paipts thes), 8, Pa 


on a small slip of paper, as 


may The Power of Melody is received, and is intended for 

errata, and placed in the volumes for the public; and the when ppen to laden 
future exitfons, which 80 —s _ a ook sure to poetical ane = -_ __— —_ 
Teach, en tl over- does tand Goose, least ployed 
sights. — This mat induces us to offer a remark on the quill of one aoheat -_ 

the multitude of inconveniences and mistakes which arise o KE. H. Greenhow, « of North Shields, we have to 
should say almost — he ry im ret, OSs One tw ae ey 2 

roved systems of writing,” which are held forth for the | rm logist touts plese many Year Getto Itwas bye kake 

t e 

Guat tad Gcaten An view; but, on examination, every in a late No. we yt of it as a recent event—probably 


desideratum to a legible hand is discovered to be wanting: 
~the m’s and n’s are as like w’s, and e's, and v’s, as they 
can look; the o’s are any thing but : poe and strong! 

Tesemble a@’s; the i’s are undotted, the /'s un 


an 
¢ unstroKed. A little attention to these f ‘ 


ints would 
confusion. 
announced to form, in 
ith the romance of Frankenstein, the forth- 
— volume of the yor —— e we byl = 
@ present postponed; and the volume will consist 
foe story and the Ghost Seer of Schiller. 
* I. a 1}. a 
Sussex, ‘amily opographer bel ing & com- 
Routes of England ea P and Present State of the 
rw ear land, edited by S. Tymms. 
Olonel Galindo writes to Ay from Peten 
(May ety ~ Central America, with the command of 
district he is intrusted, that he hes. ust returned 


ing 
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The Winter's Wreath, Forget Me Nots, 


Lane, for ‘* Bendene 


read ** fooling.” 


date them, we have post; 
ling works ; 'd thele dhguneien yet we 


views 


caused by an account of the death of Audubon, who. has 
excited attention as a naturalist. 
suey hake —In our remarks last vw week on the drama, and 

** Brudenell,” the 
comnaleee new actress; and in the ¢ Olympic, for ** foot- 


he Falee Step was too late for this week. 

The influx of the Annuals at this season has fallen, we 

trust, not heavily upon our present sheet. To accommo- 

on ree some Reviews, &c. of ster- 
ve only been able to 

. We must copy a “ Devil's” 


And all this pretty set, 
Have nearly made our weekly sheet 
An Annual Gazette. 





so much afraid of mobs as of wet weather, we 
from a tour to the ruins of Palenque, of which he is kind bag poy ee it was only the latter which prevented our 
enough to send us an account, which will ting Lane on Thursday, to see Mr. Templeton 
be found in our aa + and he also mentions and Miss Field in Rovina. its compil 
that he oy for Dlication an Historical, Sta- he Author of the Corn-Law Rhymes is too impatient 
ical, tive Account of the whole of Central with us: if he cannot wait till we have an o unity of Magasi 

America; a _— 80 little explored, as a4 to be | rev his — it shall be returned to , without 
known to uropean reader. We for work, | his trou’ himself to write snappish letters. 

im We yet answer the inquiry from Chelsea College. 
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, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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Histoire de la Conjuration contre Vénise, 
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In 1 large tw, 8vo. with Etchings from the Antique, 


W. H. Brooke, 18s. in cloth, 


[HEM MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 


~* THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, A.B. 
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Price 29. 
HE PROSPECTS of BRITAIN. 
T By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Truths of Religion. 8vo. price 8s. 
Errors regarding Religion. 8vo. rice 8s. 
os ~- Advancement of Society i in wledge 
eet 8d edition, 12mo. price 4s. 
Tho hts on Prayer. 3d edition, price 6d. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. London. 





Part XIX. price 6s. 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


7th editio 
ion of the resent edition which has already been pub- 
oe the ms ape "7 her py a first une SF 
bet aifeeds sufficient evidence both of the extensive 

te aia, of the distinguished assistance which it has re- 
ceived. In ape ome it will be sufficient to enumerate a few 
of the Articles and Treatises belonging to the different depart- 
ments at knowienge treated under that letter, and which appear 

for the first time in this edition, viz. :— 

In the Arts and Sciences: Abacus, Achromatic Glasses, A cous- 
tics, and Arithmetic, by Professor Leslie—Adhesion, 
Ammoniacy Alum, and Atmosphere, by Dr. Thomas Thomson, 

mistry in the University of Glasgow—Agricul- 

ture, —— _ mye Esq.—Algebra, by Professor Wallace— 
Anatom: (Asien: ey, Dr. Craigie—Anatomy (Vegetable), b: 
Daniel Ellis, E ting, Animal Kingdom, Animaicule, an 

ua by ilson, a or-making and Aque- 

Bue echt Esq. © ivil Engineer—Annuities, by 

jd Milne, Esq. Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society— 

Ant and Apiary, by Peter M. et, M.D. Secretary to the Royal 
gear ey eee Be by William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A.—Artil- 

lery, by Captain ogo mete Assaying, by the late Robert Mushet, 
Esq. of the Roya! Mint—Astronomy, by Thoma; Galloway, Esq. 

a Physical branch AY the late Pr: eaiie te Pees 

by Jame James Ivory, . F.R.S.—Aurora Borealis, Professor 








in Phil hy and : Phi- 
is Whe Rev. R. D. Hampbden, Fellow of Oriel College, 
pm Hd Alphabet and Antiquities, by T. J. Hogg, Esq.—Acade- 
mies, A pparitiens, and Army, by James Browne, LL.D.—Ana 
Collections of), b; a Dunlop, Esq.—Fine Arts, by the late 
illiam Hazlitt, 

In Geography, Statistics, and Histary: Africa and Australasia, 
by John Barrow, . F.R.S. one of the Secretaries to the Ad- 
miralty—America, by Charles Maclaren, Esq.—Asia, by David 
Buchanan, Esq.—A2tna and Alps, by Professor Jameson—Andes, 
by Profewor Les Soci and Attica, by James Browne, 
LL.D.—Austria, we, Esq 

Adam Black, ‘lisboreh; 8 Sinpkin ‘and Marshall; bf arent 
Treacher, and Co. ; Hamilton, A dams, and Co.; and J ennings 
and Chaplin, London; and Joha Cumming, Dublin. 


Published by D. A. Talboys, Oxord; Whittaker and Co. London. 
IEBUHR.—A Dissertation on the Geo- 


graphy of Herodotus, a a opr and Researches into 











from the German of B. G. Niebonr. vn 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 
“ The matter heré compressed into about some forty or fift 


y 
* pages, might have been sptin out by ry mere son of labour into 4 


quarto: but its very density renders analysis impracticable; and 
we shall 2 re more of it, than —— waate it throws a 
light u 

~ hg will be found to furnish | iegertust elucidation of 
general history.”—British Critic, 


2. A Sketch of the Political History of Ancient 
Greece. By A.H. L. << Professor of fog = J in the Univer. 
sity of Guttingen, &c. d from the German. Ini vol. 
BVO. 10s. 6d. 

“ His style is remarkably clear and 
provremae and, wee my ighttet the aa wi 
society, without ever advantages wit! 

=A thought supplies the historian of antiquity. His views 
with regard to government, commerce, and manners, are excel- 
lent, and supply a most valuable co’ P a the exc i 


narrow opinions of some late p - 
‘heneum. 


At 
3. Heeren, A. H. L.—A Manual of Ancient 
History, particularly with regard to the Constitutions, the Com- 
merce, and the Colonies, of the States of Antiquity. o By A.H. em 
eeren, History in the pe a> had Gottingen, & 
Translated mae oe — 8vo. boards, . - 
“It would r e a lon, a than we can spare to mention 
8 tithe part ofthe merits of this moor useful classical and historical 
uction. We consider it to be one of the best volumes that 
could be put, for information, into the hands of the student, or, 
for reference, into those of the instructed. No good library should 
be without it.”—Literary Gazette. 
In a few days will be ready, 
4. Heeren’s African Nations. 
with Maps. 








owe his learning 
the spirit of yes 
which 








2 vols. 8vo. 





Dr. Hooper's Medical Dictionary. 
In 1 large vol. 6th edition, 28s. boards, 


EDICAL DICTIONARY; containing 

an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Botany, 

Chemistry, Materia Medica, Midwifery, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, 

Physiology, Practice of Physic, Surgery, and the various branches 

of Natural Philosophy connected with . aonaaget Selected, ar- 
ranged, and compiled from the best Au 

By OBERT HOOPER, M. De F.L.S 
Physician to the St. Marylebone Infirmary, &e. 
This edition contains.the new di 
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Price 10s. neatly bound in cloth, lettered, 


ITERARY and GRAPHICAL ILLUS. 
TRATIONS of SHAKSPEARE and the BRITISH 
AMA; com; ey an Historical View of the Origin and 
Re meen aglish S 4 -— oe Series of Critical and 
iptive N ty ein ae a oe _ = fthe most cele- 

on 


Blaine’s wae A, Art. 
Price 11. 4s. a new and improved edition of the 
UTLINES of the VETERINARY ART; 
a Treatise - Soe , Fhysialegy, and Cure- 
tive Treatment of the Diseases of the H: and, subordinately, 
of those of re Se Cattle — md Bhowe> INastreied by Surgical and 





brated Operas, 
— more than ‘two H Handred ngravings on Wood, by eminent 
rtists. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Forming a Oampenten to the letter-press in Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, Part I. price, medium folio, coloured, 2ls.; plain, 12s. ; 
a few in elephant folio ve size as Selby’s Britis! Ornitho- 
logy), mage Xe lle. a 15s.; to be completed in 
Ten Parts, coloured Plates, 
twenty-two pe long ty seventeen inches broad, being con- 
siderably more than double the size of the original Work, 


LLUSTRATIONS of AMERICAN 

ORNITHOLOGY; incl ions of the prin- 

cipal Insects, Forest eens and oz of America. Drawn, 

Etched, and Coloured, under the superintendence 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, F.L.8S. M.W.8. 
resident of the Royal Physical Society. 

*,* This will form one of the most elegant works | hitherto 
published in this country, and is d for its 

—not exceeding, even incinding the! ee -press, one-sixth part of 

the original cost. The not only the 

whole of the a given by Alensader’ Wilson and Charles Lucian 

arger, and in none teak than in 

















y DELABERB BLAINE. 
—_~ 4th edition, revived throughout, = considerably improved 
by "th any new and important 
Btbject both in the Foreign and British Practices of 
by the addition of a o— Figures. 

a fmm + Boosey; Lon; em dee Orme, 
Brown, and Green; J. Wiles; Sherwood, Gilbert, ond Fines 
8. Highley; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; J. Duncan; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Burgess and 

ill; W. Mason; and Hurst, Chance, and Co. 





e Art, 


An acceptable Present, or Prine ‘Book for Schools, a, See 
In demy 12mo. price 4s. neatly half-bound, 
LD FRIENDS i ina NEW DRESS ; the 
4th edition, with ouansive Additions. The Proprietors 
oe = Seudioe’s work being desirous 
its usefulness, Save reduced the price of the present 
pS to 5 eaaate schools and public seminaries to introduce a 
work which the critical press consider so deserving attention, 
and which has been so long on the list of books used and patron- 
ised by the Society for Promoting Christian Know! 

« It is the best publication of the kind which I have seen in an 
English dress, and it cannot fail of being creditable to the author 
as well as beneficial to youth. I think there is much useful no- 
velty thrown into the work. The fables are made with great 








» in lar; 
the original "works, but wili also contain rope ms 





Species, i nsects, Fruits, 1 


and Forest Trees, ¢ o America. 

19, Waterloo Place; London, 
Harst, Chance, oad Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 








Published by D. A. ime Oxford; Whittaker and Co. London. 
AMMAR of the HEBREW 
ie 
MOSES STUART, 
Associate Peotenet’ — — in the Institution 


t Andov 
4th edition, reprinted with the concurrence of the Author. 
8vo. boards, 14s. 


This Hebrew Grammar is considered by many as the best ex» 
tant: such was the opinion of the late Dr. Nicol, Regius Professor 
here ; and it is now recommended by Dr. Pusey, the present Re- 
gius Professor. Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, says, 
in the preface to his Hebrew Grammar, Dr. Gesenius is closely 
followed by Professor Stuart, in the very excellent Hebrew Gram- 

mar which he has published. 

This edition has been carefully superintended through the press 
by Mr. Pauli, Professor of the Hebrew and Chaldean languages; 
and the Rev. J. Jones, who has lately earned himself so mach 
credit by a new ry comers of Isaiah from the original Hebrew. 

Dedi ission, to Professor Gaisford, 

2. Scriptores "Genel Minores, quorum reli. 

juas, fere omnium melioris note, ex variis 

. A. Giles, A.B. @ C. C. C. Oxon. Beautifully printed in 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, 16s. 

“ This neat and accurate edition of the minor Greek writers 

ontains many interesting fragments which Nave been omitted in 
orevines collections. The text has been prepared with equal in- 
dus and ability; the few « critical observations display both 
lear: and taste,”—At 

«A beautiful little edition of all the minor Greek poets meli- 
oris note. The works of no fewer than forty-four of the minor 
Greek writers are given in these two slender volumes; and the 
fragments of several authors are here presented in full, which are 
no where else to be met with in a collected form.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

In a few days will be published, price 8s. sewed, 

An Historical Sketch of the Origin of English 
Prose Literature, and of its hea ot till the of James the 
Firet.. By William Gray, Esq. of Magd. Coll. Oxford, and the 
Inner Temple. 











Published by D. A. Talboys, Oxford; Whittaker and Co. London, 


XFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS; 

containing a Collection of the Prose Essays which have 

obtained Prizes in the University a from the Year 1771 to 
the Present Time. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 1/. 

The following are some of the anthers: the Earl of Eldon— 
Gratton—Lord Sidimouth—“Bishope Bu Copleston, Mant, 
and Heber— Lord Chief Justice en—Judge Taunton — 
Professors Robertson, Dr. Whately, Rev. i. H.M Seer 
Sandford (Greek)—Rev. J. Keble—Dr. Arnold—| 
son—Mr. Coleridge, Denison, Sewell, &c, 

ddison. — The Miscellaneous Works, in 
Prose and Verse, of Joseph Addison. A new edition, with Notes, 
and a Sketch of the Author's Life. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. beauti- 
fully printed to match in size the various editions of the British 

ac sts, in royal 18mo, 1. 

hoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days an 
nights to the volumes of Addison.”—Dr. Johnson, 





In 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


RTHUR of BRITTANY; an Historical 
Tale. 
By the Author of ** the Templars.” 

« The interest of the story is well sustained throughout—the 
style clear and fluent; and, upon the whole, we do not remember 
= a lately read a work of fiction which so completely absorbed 
"—Monthly Review. 








which have been made since the appearance of the 5th edition ; 
and the di P and of diseases , 


are very much 

omprged. 
ted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; T. 
cea J. J. Ricnardion, ‘Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Baldwin Bee 
Cradock J. Booker; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
iJ: Duncan; E. Cox; Simpkin and Marshall; Bur- 
ih Mason ; Bumpus and Griffin; T. Bumpus; 
Wright; J. Templeman; and "Renshaw and 
dam piece’ Stirling pat 3 Kenney; and Maclachian 
te Stewart, Edinburgh; and J. M. Leckie, and W. Fannin and 


one In these volumes the reader of romance wil! be highly grati- 
fied by an abundance of disguise, of mystery, of love, murder, and 

war."—La Belle Assemblée 

«¢ The T lars’ was a work of some power, and more pro- 
mise, and contained sufficient evidence that the Particularstrength 
of the writer lay in the of bold 
His new work confirms that ‘impression ; 3 the interest flows on, 
the stream em ye g as it proceeds from chapter to ew os 
among the vivid vigorous portraiture introduced, 
pay varied, and exci train of events with which the narrative 








thick! Ni onthly Magazine. 
Whittak er, Treacher, end fo. Ave Maria Lane. 





ig to de happily; wey? are rationally told, with 
ligible ci eet parts; and the 

verse is smooth, co i varied. ion ley Murray. 

Published bys Sraithe Eider, and Co. os, Cornhill. 








The Garrick Papers, — —s with Evelyn and Pepys. 


AVID GARRICK’S PRIVATE COR. 
RESPONDENCE with the most — Persons of 
his Time, ee first pu! ye from the Originals. 
This highly 4 upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, ion Persons of the greatest eminence 
in the Political, Literary, and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names, besides those of the amas ohana may be mentioned, 
Warburton — Burke —Johnson ume — Gibbon —Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—Goldsmith— Robertson — Junius —Beattie—Churehill 
—Mason—Cumberland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton— 
Dr. Burney—Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montagu— 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 

« When we consider the vast space that the first actor of ancient 
or modern times occupied, during his busy career, in the world’s 
eye—when we remote that, from the first year of his appear- 
ance in a in 1741, down to the moment of his retirement 
from the stage, in the year 1778, he was constantly before the pub- 
lic—that during this protracted period he was on terms of more 
or less intimavy with all the wise, the —— the patriotic, 
rte ee he was the favourite ohnson, the 
fri » the asso- 
pn a Pula and Foote, and Barry and Henderson, the protégé 
of Pope, the correspondent of Bishop Warburton, the fosterer of 

the early genius of Sheridan and Siddons;—when we remember 
all this, we can readily comprehend the interest that, even at this 
comparatively distant period, must be attached to the biography 

ra roe a man :—the present volume, we repeat, will not disap- 
point such It is i d by a well-written me- 
moir of Garrick, and contain¥ his vol 
with all, or near! » the illustrious ee of his time. a 
letters of Bishop Warburton, in pi i 
tertaining and clear upon many pointe | in the great actor's life 
hitherto obscure and unexplained.”—Su: 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, Roe Burlington Street. 




















Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire 
On the ist of Oct. was published, the Fourth ‘Number 
EMOIRS of "the BEAUTIES of. “the 
COURT of Biss mJ AMESON. Il. 


— with Portraits its by the t distinguished Artists, 
from the original pictur cures im the Reyal Gallery a Windsor, aod 
elsewhere, forming a splendid Illustration of the Memoirs of Pe. 
pys, Evelyn, Gapeeee, and other Writers connected with that 
Gs and aoe lod. @ size of the Plates is six inches 


‘ato. 214.3; imperial do. on India 
mae eon ch No. he whole work will be shortly completed 
ve Numbers. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Constable's Miscellany. 
Price 82. 6d.; on fine paper, B — es or at asa — 
Work, in 1 vol, fine fool: vol. 72, containi 


M Emoiks of the EMPRESS JOSE- 


By JOHN 8S. MEMES, LL.D. 
Raitor of «* Bourrienne’s Na joleon.” 

Fer This volume, with Bourrienne’s Memoirs, forms a com- 
plete N: Library a@ most correct picture of Na- 
poleon and his times. mh is, at the same time, a most interesting 
piece of femaie biography. 

London: Hurst, Chance, oo ee Co.; and Constable and Co. 
urgh. 

Where may be had, just published, Vols. 68 to 71, price 14s. 

con 








American Ornithology, by Alexander Wilson 
= Charles Lucien Bonaparte. & Edited by Professor Jameson. 


HE THIRD: GREEK 'DELECTUS $ or, 
pony Analecta Majora Graca, with | English 1 Notes. 

Prose and Verse, in } large vol. of 

Dalzel’s three vols. Intended to be used after the Second Greek 


Delectus. 
By the Rev. F. a 
Head Master of Reading 
Printed and published nd b A.J, Vine 7H —, sold by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Gi oe the same Author, 
The Second G Delectus; or, Analecta 
Minora, price 9¢. 64. 
Greek E 


xercises, 2d edition, 6s. 6d. 
Greek Delectus, 10th edition, 4s. 
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In 1 vol. folio, contatainn Foner Twesty-Gve Tables, coloured, 





TLAS Historique bd Chronologique des 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Gotha Almanack for 18332. 
Just imported i Bene ie Foreign Booksellers to 
LMANACH de de *GOTHA, pour |’Année 


1832, in Case, with Seven Portraits, price 6s. 





Mc nets Letters on a. 


a handsome 8vo. 
EMARKS on the CHOICE af HORSES, 
their MANAGEMENT, and on the CONDITION ot of 





Littérat) et des 
uz-Arts, d’a in "Methods « a sur le Plan de Vadis de A. 
(Comte les Cases), et propre & former le C 
de cet Ouvrage. 


Par A. sane: DE MANCY. 
Printed for J. Renouard, P: gg sold by Longman and Co. 





8, 1831. 
MPORTANT WORKS” COMPLETED. 
Messrs. Colburn and aon pa Fad acquaint the Public. 








Annual for 1833. 


Landscape 
On clegantgi the 10th of October, was published, price One Guinea, 
= Agra in green morocco; large paper, royal 8vo. India 


12s. 6d. 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; 
or, pe in Italy, for 1832; illustrated with eg 
six hight ae Engravings, from Drawings by Mr. 
HAR G. 
Department by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


The Li 
number of Copies of the Plates are 
colombier 4to. and delivered in a portfolio, fo 


of fine 


r illustrating Byron, 


Where may be had, 


Volumes I. and II. from Drawings by Mr. 
Samuel roo ae —— with the above, lJ. ls. each; large 





rw ‘and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 
The cheapest Periodical published. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound and ae embellished, 
price onl, 


TANDARD NOVELS, No. VIII. ; con- 


taini: Lew with Chet of Miss Jane Porter’s celebrated 
. Romance, the efs, originally published in 5 vols. but 
now comprised in 


No. I. containe the Pilot, by Cooper. 
No. II. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. 
No. III. The Spy, by Cooper. 

ren IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Miss Jane 


“No. v. me Leon, by Godwin. 
oa - The fone of the Mohicans, by 





“. VII. The Scottish Chiefs. Vol. I. 
wf Inssetnotioan cans cigin of the st bribe 
‘Author, and the Gbest Seer, by He! er, with a Bi 
Critical Sketch, will appear on the ist of N : 
Henry Colburn apd New Burlington Street. 





In 8vo. price 2s. 
BSERVATIONS on CHOLERA, as it 
ot ar real Mitre ; wid the Months of July 





» M.D. 
Whittaker, and Co. London; and Waugh and onte 
Edinburgh. 
— 
New Burl Street, 
Interesting Works just aby Mame, Coibore 
In 3 vols. 


HE BRAVO. A Venetian Story. 
By the Author of the «5, mee Pilot,” the“ Water 


The English Translation of Count Laval- 


lette’s Memoirs. Written by mow 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
«“ A work of great wae —Times. 


The Smuggler. By the Author of “ Tales 
by the O’Hara Family,” the « |)" &c. 8 vols. post vo. 


Iv. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. ~~ = Plates, d 


yrinted on 


» Bustace, and other Works on Italy, he. and for Collectors | Prising his ees Writings, now first collected and edited, 
Engravings. 2s. boards. 


Lovet ar werksqneuy 
Purchasers of the former Welaman ave requested, to send: 








2 aad Gazette. 


Evelyn’s Memoirs, Vol. III. in Quarto, com 
with Notes, 2 


by the last te ; 
r 
Orders for the completion 2 of their Sets to their respective Book- | ™&s of important matter, 


vou Doddridge’ 8 Diary and Correspondence, 


ve We know not “- ifever, we have perused volumes of the | Place ; R. Ackermann n. at his Eclipse 8 
, | description of tase now before ‘us, with more intense curiosity, Regent Street; and cate bad ofall — porting Gallery, 191, 


HUNTERS ~ yy tt NL D 
in the Sporting with Notes end Frys 
The Work has been carefully revised b 
competent to the task: all the go AY my has been nema 


punged, and notes added by way of «en 
dation, required b 7 the 1ay lapse of time and the ui no ela 


2 


mdon : Printed and pablished by M. A. Pittman, 18, W; 
Square, Newgate Street. Sold also by J. M. Richardson, s 
Cornhill ; reg Pall Mall; Booth, Duke Street, Portland 


sellers in the United 





Price U. 8. (eof tae 10s. in silk, illustrated by 56 Vignettes, 
26 of which are Landscapes, b by T Turner), 


T ‘A L Y. Poem. 





The miscellaneous writings of the p her and 
Evelyn (most of which are extremely are here 
= public in 3 Same volume, to range with _ “ Diary and Cor- 
he tracts 


the manners and amusements of his time; memoirs, political, 
domestic, an and religious; treatises on morals, horticulture, art, 


thiee amiable ‘and hi high- -minded gue gentleman will be traced. 


D'Israeli’s Conmninitintes on the Life and 
Reign of Charles I. a Sat Vol. V. 

« Another delightful added to the former productions of 
this esteemed writer, — of curious personal and political his- 
tory.""—Literary Gazette. 


Godwin’s History of. the Commonwealth of 
Baslentefeqenie ion of Charles II. 


« This work is “4 solid proof of great endowments and abilities.” 
— Literary Gazett 





Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. Edited by Walter ~~ Landor, Vol. III 


The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. The 
second and concluding Volume. 
This work contains d and curious 





traits in the personal history of ae ope noble and illustrious cha- 
racters. The book abounds not only in piquant matter relating 
to persons of rank, but of het fon ie ped Noa elder Angelo’s inti- 
macy with Englishmen, o— well 's of all the 
fine arts, &c. made his in Caise Bireet, or many years 
the rendezvons of Sir ye the Sheridans, 
the Linleys, G: h, Foote, Bet, row ce 





The Pirst Nambet ofan cea 
RIS in LONDON; wean tee 


Se temense, Fine Arty 1 Stig eared Haut Ton Society, 
Green- Room € hit-Chat, Publi usements and Fashions in 
edited by Mr. ALL EYES. or) Mr. ALL EARS. Royal 
Ato. sheet, printed in three close columns, with a beautiful new 
celgured pa The Subscribers’ copies will be printed on extra-fine 
Conte: eer he First Number.— Picture of Paris, No. I.—A 
Visit to “tbe Dey of Algiers—M odel ofa new Posies Statistio— 
Extract from the Memoirs of Mr. ith a 

Account of his Scourging in Lisbon—The or and the Lob- 
—_ Ton Society—Original Poetry; the Dying Sinner—La 
Bonne Bouche; Bill of Fare of a Dinner for Twelve Persons— 
Paris and London Theatres—Fashions, Miscellanies, &c. &c. 
Books —- Extracts), ye eee &c. &c. reviewed. 


Published for the Rroprieterss ts Topping and Cousans, 16, 
High Street, Marylebone, where ks, Advertisements, and 
— ications, are to be directed; and may be had ofall Book- 
sellers. 
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Captain Beech "Voyage to the Pacific; 
forming the Completion a ey Polar Voyages AA aes amar 


“« The most quecterte ect ofthe whole series of expeditions to the 
North Pole.”~ Quarter/; 


Memoirs of Napoleon. By M. De Bour- 
rienne, Minister of State, and Private ee Seeetany to the Emperor. 
New edition, complete in 3 vols. sma}] 810, Iltus- 


New Burlington Street, Sept. 1831. 
ONVERSATIONS of EMINENT MEN, 
lately published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley. 
Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 
wih alee Hazlitt. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 


Conversations of. Dr. Paley. Personal and 
Literary rome including the Author's highly interesting 





trations, price 2le. neatly bound. 
The Field of F , a Tale of the 


Commonwealth. By Miss Jane - an peg? of “ Thaddeus of 
ba es the “Scottish Chiefs,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. a new edit. 


Wor aad 


Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns, 
including Joanna of cot Joanna HL. of Naples, Isabella of Cas- 
probe aoe ‘aria Theresa, the Bmprew Catherine A 
Russia, &c. &c. By Mo. —— In 2 vols. post 


Cavendish ; or, the "Patrician at Sea. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. 


The Columbia River, com ising Scenes and 
Adventures during a Residence of Six Years on the Western Side 
of the Rocky Moantaine, among various Tribes of 1 ndians hitherto 

known; together with @ Journey across the American Conti- 


th the late celebrated Dr. Paley. By Henry 
Ber Esq. , ured of “ Four Years in France,” and “ Italy as it 
” 8v¥0. 
Conversations of. Literary Men and States- 
men. Edited by WalterSavage Landor. The 2d edition, revised, 
with serge om Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 
tents: Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley—The Lord 
Brooke and ie Phili Ssdney— King Hoary IV. and Sir Arnold 
vage—South: ‘romwell and Walter Noble 
jueen Elizabeth and Cecil—King James I. and Isaac Casaubon 
and Humphrey Peter 


the President Paty—Buonaparte and the President of the 
Senate—The E. Alexander and Capo d’Istria—Kosciusko 
and P, and Magliabechi— Milton and An- 
drew Marvel—W: and x Ascham and 
the Lady Jane Hooker—Louis 
XIV. and bay Shey uel Johnson and Horne Tooke— 
Andrew Hofer, Count Metternich, and the Emperor Francis— 


David Hume and John Home—Lord ~*~ “a and Lord Chat- 
ham—Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, &c. 

bear cay ye of Lord By ron m with Thomas 
Med in which are detailed the principal Occurrences 
his Private net kate, his Opinions on Society, Manners, Literature, 
me) Literary Men. Being the Substance of a Journal ‘kept oe 

at Pisa, in the Years 1881 and 1822. New 

enlform, with the Works of Lord Byron. In 1 vol. 8v0. or 2 vel. 





nent By Ross Cox, Esq. *jin 2 Foln Ovoe 


foolscap. Price only 9s. 


oe eee to 
the present ume are, more 
Pm less, on subjects of great interest, iacleding Tively Pictures of 


merce, &c.; in all of which the sound intellect of 


By SAMUEL ROGERS, 
T. Cadell, Strand; and B. Moxon, 64, Ned Bond Street 
a Proofs of the Faia, at Mo Moon, Boys, and Co.'s, 
‘all 








BOOKS IN THE Faun. 


Ackermann’s Annuals for 1 
On the ist Nov. wn MI e NOT. by R. ~~ 96, Strand, 
RGET ME NOT. This Volume com. 

mences a new yh. printed on lar, a d 
more durable binding than heretofore, and contains Rogeee = 
by W. and E. Finden, ee Carter, C. Rolls, En — Da- 
venport, &c. from Dr: wings or Paintings by Sir T. La 
Martin, Prout, Ba ‘olmes, and her distingulihed Ar Art- 
ists. The Literary Department embraces the usual Vest of 
Contributions by popular Writers of both sexes. Price 12s. 
Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, em- 
bellished by Ten Engravings on Steel by eminent Artists. 

ork claims the particular notice of those who wish to put into 
the hands of Png of either sex an elegant Miscellany, expressly 
adapted to their age and ca capeensy, and ro alike to moral 
improvement and pleasing ction. ice 8s. 
The Humorist. By W. H. Harrison, Author 
of ** Tales of a Physician,” illustrated by Eighty-one Engravi 
on Wood, of Comic eon soe ng and executed by W. 
Brooke. Price 12s. bound in 
Sets of Proofs of the "Forget Me Not, ina 
Portfolio, 24s. India paper; 21s French. 
Ditto, ditto, Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget 
Me Not, in a Portfolio, 14s. on india or French paper. 





In a few days, 
THE. FALSE STEP; a Novel. 


« Gere 
Peter the Author of “ Ger 


It. 


co "od Romantic Annals. By Charles Mac- 
MF 8 vols. (Forming the New Series of the Romance 
of History.) 

And on the 1st of November, 


Iv. 
The Geographical Annual for 1832, contain- 
ing One Hundred beautiful Engravings from Steel, of all the 
States, Kingdoms, and Empires, throughout the World, &c. &c. 
Plain Copies, 18s.; finely coloured, 21s.; in morocco, 3s. extra. 
Edward Bull, 26, Hollies Street, London; sold also by every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





In the press, in volumes, price 12s. each, and to be completed in 
6 vols. 8vo. 


TTE 3l. RE WOR volume sold separately), 
THE ENT ORKS of the Reverend 
t cteag ved ERS A. et with a Brief Memoir, and a 


Sketch of his L Characte! 

By the Right Hon, on. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D. M.P. 
And a Sketch of his C’ a Th and a Preacher, 
By the Rev. JOHN FOSTER. 

Pat under the Superintendence of OLINTHUS GRE- 
GORY, . F.R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academ: 

= Mr fan like Bishop Taylor, has the eloquence of an orator, 
o —— ofa athe ofa oom 

hilosopher, and the piety of a saint.”—Dr. 

here is a living writer who combines the Semnene of John- 
son, 1» Addison, and Burke, without their a: It isa 
Dissenting minister of Cambridge, the Rev. Robert Hall. Whoever 
wishes to see the English language in its perfection must read his 
writings.” —Dugald Stewart. 
An accurate and beautifully executed Portrait of the Author 
will accompany one of the volumes. 
A few Copies will be printes on royal paper, with Proof im- 
pressions of the Portrait, price 

Persons wishing to subscribe >: the Work are requested to send 
their names, without delay, to their respective Booksellers, to be 
forwarded by them to the Publishers. 

A List of Subscribers will be printed in the last volume. 
Vols. I. and IIT. are now ready, and Vol. IT. 
will be published on Tuesday ne: 

Printed for Holdsworth and Bali, 18, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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